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“There’s no law that says _ 
aman can’t change his shoes!” 


sim: Maybe so, but where’s your mod- 
esty, man, putting on your new shoes 
right out in the public street? 


mike: Modesty be hanged! I couldn’t 
wait until I got home. These new 
ones are just like a pair I had last 
year—and a saint’s blessing they 
were to my poor feet. 


sim: Far as I can see, your new ones look 
just like the ones you’re taking off. 


mike: Ah, but it’s something you can’t 
see that makes the difference. There’s 
some stuff built into the sole that 
makes you feel like you’re walking on 
air—something called Cushion Cork 
—made by these Armstrong people, 
the ones that make the linoleum. 


Hitpa: Armstrong, you say? Every Sat- 
urday on the radio I hear from them 
such lovely stories. 


sim: (snorting) Mike musta been listen- 
ing to some fancy stories, too—shoes 
made out of linoleum! 


mike: I never said any such thing, you 


old letter peddler. All I said was that 
it’s the same company. Here, take a 
look at this tag. That proves Arm- 
strong is in the shoe business, too. 


YES, ARMSTRONG IS IN THE “SHOE BUSINESS,” 
too. We don’t make the finished shoes, 
of course, and you can’t see what we do 
make. Our products are hidden inside 
the structure of the shoe. 


The Armstrong’s Cushion Cork in 
Mike’s new shoes, for example, lies be- 
tween the insole and outsole. Its job is 
to cushion and insulate the foot—and to 
make shoes easier to break in. Flexicork 
is another Armstrong material used for 
similar purposes, especially in platform 
type shoes. Armstrong’s cork bottom 
filler is applied in the recess of welt 
shoes to form a resilient layer beneath 
the foot. These materials—along with 
box toes, cork counters, insoles, meta- 
tarsal pads, and many other Armstrong 
products—are going into hundreds of 
thousands of men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s shoes every day. 


The manufacture of shoe products is 
only one of many businesses in which 
the Armstrong Cork Company is en- 
gaged. We’re in the glass business... 
the building materials business . . . the 
flooring business . . . the industrial prod- 
ucts business . .. and many other equally 
diverse fields. Altogether, there are 
more than 360 Armstrong products that 
have a part in the making of almost 
everything you use, or eat, or wear. 


And today, for the armed forces, 
we’re making a long list of war products 
—including armor-piercing shot, shells, 
fire bombs, bomb racks, aircraft parts 
and fuselage sections of fighter planes. 








ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 


Maker of hundreds 
of products for Horee, 
Industry, and. Victory 








Lancaster, Pa.;Camden,N.J.;Pittsburgh, Pa. ;Millville,N.J.;BeaverFalls, Pa.;Fulton,N.Y.;Dunkirk,Ind.;Philadelphia, Pa.;S.Braintree, Mass.;Gloucester,N.J.;Pensacola, Fla.;Keyport,N.J.;S.Gate,Cal. 











Cars on snowshoes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


W HEN there was danger that the 


Japs might invade Alaska the 


army needed a new kind of vehicle to 
travel fast on deep snow —or on ice, 
through water, swamps or on _ hard 
roads. It had to have “tank treads,” not 
wheels, and it had to be so light it 
would “float” on snow. 


B. F. Goodrich men had developed 
light rubber-covered treads for “half- 
track” vehicles but even those were 
too heavy. Could they be made 
much lighter? Could “fins” be added to 
push against snow, but which still 
wouldn’t touch ground on a hard road? 


Could they get the answers quickly? 


For fastening rubber to metal, rub- 
ber men had always used molds — and 


molds took six months to make. B. F. 


Goodrich developed a method of blow- 
ing the rubber on the metal with com- 
pressed air. It was faster and worked 
just as well. They designed new treads 
while an automobile company was 
designing the machine itself. The 
“weasel”, as it is called, is just about 
the fastest thing off wheels. They used 
it in France instead of Alaska, but the 
snowshoes turned out to be the best 
kind of sandshoes and mudshoes. 


Photo courtesy of The Studebaker Corp. 


B. F. Goodrich research goes on in 
wat or peace and applies to every kind 
of rubber product, new or old. No 
product is too standardized to be im- 
proved or changed to meet changing 
needs of users. B. F. Goodrich distribu- 
tors can tell you about those improve- 
ments in products ‘your company 
already uses or might use. If you don't 
know the distributor nearest you, write 
for address or ask about any problem 
you have that rubber might solve. The 
B. F, Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products: Division, Akron, Ohio. 


.B.F. Goodrich 
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AugeGp Grito -tor the TITANS OF THE SKIES 


Across the roof-top of the world the champions of 
international air fleets will race for the supremacy 
of the skies. As great ocean liners contended with 
each other on the high seas for freight and passen- 
ger preference, so will the de Juxe air liners of 
America vie with those of Europe for the traffic of 
the stratosphere. i 
Rivalry in size and speed, and in the visible as- 
pects of comparison, may be close. Factors of serv- 
ice and comfort may be universally applied. But 
for their unseen, glamorous engine rooms, versatile 
units of Hycon hydraulic systems are now ready to 
do a score of jobs which mean greater efficiency, 
reliability, and economy in time and personnel. 
This booster force of hydraulic power has many 
potential applications in aerial transportation. Al- 
ready standard equipment on the Lockheed P-38, 
it has variable volume of pressure up to 3000 
pounds per square inch. Specify HYCON Pumps 
and Valves, or complete 
hydraulic jobs in the coming Titans of the Air. 
Write for full information. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ssembly Units for the 


For Gudlubliys. Fritioar Une 

The compact high-pressure Hycon “Stratopower”” pump, 
furnishing variable volume at pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
Square inch—when no longer restricted by wartime needs— 
will do a great many hydraulic jobs better. 

Out of the incredible demands of the war will come mira- 
cles of technological improvement to help rebuild a shat- 
tered world. More goods must be produced faster and 
cheaper. New machines will be created and old “machines 
modernized. If you have a problem of actuation in your 
postwar plan, or the modernization of your present equip- 
ment, Hycon will help to solve it. Though our facilities are 
primarily devoted to production for the armed forces, there 
are still available for industry Hycon pumps and valves in 
the 3000-pound range. Write for full information. 


. For Tomorrow = Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR finger tips 


On: :: 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


x x * 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








it Was Just An Ordinary Candle. Yet 


it Sent One Man—Very Nearly the 
WRONG One—to the Electric Chair!" 


etective-lawyer Perry Mason lay stretched over 

the blood-stained carpet in the cabin of a yacht 
aground in the bay. The tide drifted out. The yacht 
gradually keeled over, finally settled on its side. 
Mason’s body suddenly rolled over the floor of the 
cabin and slammed to rest at the wall’s edge. 

The lawyer then sprang up. He glanced at his 
watch, grinned at his secretary, Della Street—and 
knew that the most bizarre mystery of his career 
had at last been solved! 

Neither Della nor Police Lieutenant Tragg had 
sensed the fatal meaning of that crooked candle on 
the cabin’s table. Yet this curious clue sent one man 
to the chair—and very nearly the WRONG one! 


Why Was the Candle Leaning? 


Mason pointed to the candle. The drippings had 
fallen evenly down around its edge. Yet the candle 
was inclined sharply to the right—aend the drippings 
SHOULD have fallen on one side! 

And again—why did the blood-stained footprint 
appear right in the middle of the step of the yacht’s 
stairway? The yacht had been lying over on its side. 
And so, in order to climb up on deck, the feet of 
the murderer SHOULD have slid over to the lower 
end of the steps! 

Why was the widow of the victim found crying 
BEFORE the strange murder was discovered? When 
Lt. Tragg entered her apartment to break the news 
to her, he found her peeling an onion. Was. the 
onion really the cause of her tears, as she claimed? 
And why was Perry Mason hiding in the kitchen 
at the very same time? 


You Are Given All the Clues! 


Erle Stanley Gardner’s latest baffler doesn’t hide 
a single clue from the reader. All the facts are 


before you just as Mason himself ferrets them out. - 


But we'll wager you'll have a tough time solving 
this one without peeking at the very last page! 
Mr. Gardner is the unchallenged best-seller of all 


modern writers. OVER FOUR MILLION 
OF HIS BOOKS WERE SOLD LAST YEAR ALONE! 


The Case of tke Crooked Candle, his newest P 
Mason ture, is nd new, just. published. It 
is selling everyw right now for $2. But we 


want to 
show you the kind of A-1, cream-of-the-c ge, 
can get every month from the Detective ook Club. 





. months. 


. [AN INVITATION FROM WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB] 
_ -This Brand New Top-Fright 
. PERRY MASON Mystery Thriller! 


Candle 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


Over Four Million Of His Books Were Sold Last Year! 


Each month this Club offers to its members an 


attractive triple volume containing THREE mod- 
ern detective books—for the usual price of onl 
ONE! And EACH of the three is a complete, full- 


lengtn novel. 


How This Club Brings You The Best Mysteries 


Do you realize that about 300 new detective 
books are published every year? You can’t read 
them all. It’s hard to find the best. But if a mystery 
is by an author like Agatha Christie, Frances and 
Richard Lockridge, Rex Stout, Dorothy Hughes, 
William Irish, Frances Crane, or Anthony Abbot, 
it’s sure to be good! All of these and many other 
famous writers have had their books selected by the. 


Detective Book Club. 
The selections of the Club are ALL books that 
Yet, as a member 


sell — for $2.00 each. 

of the Club, you get three of them (a $6.00 value) 
for only $1.89! You do not have to take a volume 
a month—you may accept as few as four during the 
whole year and still save two-thirds the usual price 
on those you purchase. 


You Enjoy These Four Advantages 

(1) Every month you are offered the cream of the 
finest modern detective books—by the best authors. (2) 
You save two thirds the usual cost. (3) Your books are 
delivered right to your door. Each book is fresh, clean, . 
unopened. It will be — at your elbow whenever you 
are in the mood, to read as leisurely as you please. (4) 
You will receive volumes so well printed, so attractively 
bound, that month by month they will 
grow into a handsome library of master- 
pieces of modern detective fiction. 


Mail Coupon Now 


e Case oF 
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Selling Everywhere 
Right Now 


t $2 
—vours FREE! 








SEND NO MONEY 





For Your Free Book 

By accepting this FREE copy of The 
Case of the Crooked Candle now as a 
Charter Membership Gift from the Club, 
you will not be. obligated to take ev 
month’s selection during the next 12 
You may take as few as four 
during that time. You may cancel .your 
membership whenever you wish. A de- 
scription of the next month’s selections 
will be sent you with each: month’s book, 
and you may reject in advance any vol- - 
ume you do not want. 

You need send no money with the Res- 
ervation Coupon. yourself of 
the privilege now being offered to Charter 
Members. To get this spine-chilling mys- 

hi Case of the , 
Crooked Candle, absolutely . % 
free, AND the current triple og sa 


I will send 


selection, ress coupon = 

at once to: Lemont 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 

ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, . Y. H 


| 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB vy 7 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 

Please enroll me as a member and send me F 
The Case of the Crooked Candle, b; I 
ner. Also send me the current triple volume, containing 
three complete detective books. | 

This does not obligate me to take every monthly triple 
volume during the next 12 months. I may take as few | 
as four during this period if I so wish. 

It is also understood that I will receive an advance I 
description of all forthcoming selections and that I may 
reject in advance any volume that I do not wish to own. 

eed send no money now, but for each volume I accept I 

you only $1.89, plus a few cents postage, as 
complete payment, within one week after I receive my | 
] 


Name...ee. 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


BEBE cececcccccccccscrdeccscccccescoeeseseee 


City. cecccvcccccccces (if ANY) 6.005 BtatO.cccccee 
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FERRIES 70 FIGHTING FRONTS: 


Bethlehem-serviced transports carried 
more than 2,000,000 U. S. troops 


Once they were glamour ladies of the 
sea ... the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, largest liners afloat . . . the 
proud old Aquitania and the new Mau- 
retania . . . the Pasteur, Bergensfjord, 
Brittanic, Mariposa and Monterey, and 
many another. Now they’re sober grey 
transports, dedicated to carrying our 
American fighting men to the theaters 
of war. Well over half of the 3,657,000 
U. S. troops transported overseas up to 
June 1 were ferried in these ships— 
ships converted, repaired, or otherwise 


serviced by Bethlehem Steel’s Ship- 


building Division. 

Time after time, between trips, Beth- 
lehem workers have performed skill- 
ful, speedy repairs on the Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

In World War I, the Aquitania was 


successively an auxiliary’ cruiser, a 
troop ship, a hospital ship, and once 
more a troop ship. At the outbreak of 
World War II, she was headed for the 


scrap-heap. But today the old lady is in. 
there running with the best of them—. 


thanks. to the reconditioning of her 
boiiers, turbines and engines, which 
Bethlehem carried out in five weeks. 

The new Mauretania, converted to 
transport service by Bethlehem, set 
sail with a full load of troops—and 
collided with a tanker in New York 
Harbor. Back to her pier she went, 
with a gaping hole in her starboard 
side. Bethlehem rushed steel plates, 
and riveters. In just 12 hours, the 
Mauretania set sail with her new plates 
in place—completely seaworthy. She 
made up her lost half-day, delivered 


the troops on schedule—and kept right 
on the job until there was time, months 
later, to make permanent repairs. 

There are other Bethlehem “regu- 
lars”—troop ships of many Allied 
registries—which call at Bethlehem 
yards between voyages. Their story is 
the story behind the headlines which 
tell of landings in Europe and the isles 
of the Pacific. Bethlehem is proud of 
the part it has had in that story. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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It’s true! Cardineer 
is a definite war or 
peace aid. It’s com- 
pact—up to 15,000 
cards within the con- 
venient reach of the operator. 
It’s portable—roll it anywhere 
you wish. It’s inexpensive — 
within a year its saving pays its 
total cost. It’s trim—tones up 
any office. But best of all, Car- 
dineer gives you better housing 
of records while saving 40% in 
operator personnel. Thus, it 
releases men and women for 


Systems to Fit the Routine 


‘ —> TRA-DEX 


= VERTICAL V 1RLE FILE 


Memo ret e ero 





¢ 


4 Girls Release 7 Skilled Men 
for More Vital Work! 


. 


other vital work. Once the days 
of peace are here, economy of 
operation may well prove the 


difference between gain or loss. 


Get cost conscious, zow. The 
time is here to enjoy Cardineer 


and to set the stage for postwar 


conditions. Four models to 
choose from. Easily adapted to 
any recordkeeping needs. 


‘Phone or write for details. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


CANTON 2, OHIO 
Offices and Dealers in AllPrincipal Cities 


FLEX SITE 
IRL f BOOK 


@ REVELDEX ROTARY REFER- 
ENCE FILE, No. 73-05. Two or 
more records can be ex- 
posed at same time. 


@ Cardincer DESK MODEL, 


72-70. Revolves in a hori- 
zontal plane. 2500 cards. 
Compact. Efficient. 


© Cardineor MASTER MODEL, 
72-58. Holds 6000 cards. Oc- 
cupies less than 4 square feet. 


© Cardineer SENIOR MODEL, 
72-45. A new model with a 
surprisingly large capacity. 


ROTARY FILES 





The cup of tea you enjoy in your home comes all the way 


from the Far East. 


This scene shows tea being loaded 


aboard an American Export Lines vessel at Colombo, Ceylon. 








IT TAKES A LOT OF (44 To MAKE A CUP OF TEA 


Your cup of tea — and a good many 
other things that mean so much in 
every-day life — depend on the mer- 
chant ships that, in normal times, ply 
the great trade routes of the seas. 

Even your income, and the welfare 
of your family, are influenced in some 
degree by the flow of products between 
America and foreign markets, This 
makes merchant shipping everybody’s 
business. : 

It was in recognition of this fact that 
Congress passed the Merchant Marine 


Act of 1936, directing the Maritime 
Commission to build up a U. S.-flag 
merchant fleet “constructed in the U.S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel . . . owned and oper- 
ated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


Now we know — as Congress pointed 
out eight years ago — that a modern, 
large merchant fleet is “necessary for 
the national defense and develop- 
ment of (our) foreign and domestic 
commerce.” America’s new merchant 


fleet, directed by the War Shipping 


American Exp 


Administration, is hastening Victory. 
Tomorrow, it will give us control of 
our vital foreign trade. 


American Export Lines are operat- 
ing many vessels of this world’s great- 
est fleet, using all of the experience 
gained in years of trading with coun- 
tries from Spain to India, Morocco to 
Turkey. War now dictates all our opera- 
tions . . . but when peace comes, our 
cargoes and ports of call will be de- 
termined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy and sell abroad! 


orf Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


Recommended reading: ‘Nor Death Dismay," by Semue! Duff McCoy (MacMillan, $2.50), the thrilling adventures of American merchant vessels on the sees of war. 
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it’s NO CIRCUS! 


They may look like daring 
young men on the flying tra- 
peze. But they’re electric line- 
men, fifty feet in the. air, with 
no net underneath. 


It’s tough enough up there 
on a sunny summer day. It’s 
much worse on a wet black 
night—or when everything’s 
slippery with sleet. 

But the job must be done. 
It’s part of giving you good 
electric service. 

Fortunately, there are men 


. Don’t waste electricity just becouse i’s cheap and isn't rationed! 


who have the courage and skill 
to do it. Just as there are other 
men who control complicated 
switchboards in lightning 
storms, or keep a careful watch 
on giant turbines, or crawl in 
hot boilers to make repairs. 


These folks know what to do 
because they’ve been doing it 
a long time. Men and women 
grow up in the electric light 
and power business. It takes 
years to become a power-plant 
engineer. Lineman—load dis- 


patcher—service man—almost 
every job is specialized and 
technical. 

The value of this practical 
experience—and of sound busi- 
ness management—has been 
dramatically proved by war. 
In spite of shortages of many 
essentials, there is no shortage 
of electricity—and it is still sold 
at low pre-war prices! 

e Hear Nelson Kddy every Wednesday 
evening in the brilliant new musical show 
—“The Electric Hour”—with 


Robert Arm- 
bruster’s orchestra. 10:30 PM, EWT, CBS 
Network. : 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT : 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
*& Names on request from this mazusine. 
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After the war, the name Fairbanks- 





Morse will continue to mark 






performance-proved products only, 






as it has for 114 years. 






No race to get civilian products 






onto the market early will tempt us 





to break this pledge. 







Fairbanks-Morse heavy-duty 
Diesel engine which has proved 
its efficiency and economy in 
power plants throughout the 
nation. 









BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Hurricane Fliers 

Without wishing to minimize the credit 
due Col. Lloyd B. Wood and his associates 
for their spectacular flight into a hurricane, | 
think that you are mistaken in your state- 
ment that theirs was “the first eyewitness ac- 
count of penetrating a hurricane from the 
air” (Newsweek, Sept. 25). In 19438, Col. 
Joseph B. Duckworth, Commanding Officer, 
Army Air Forces, instrument pilot, at Bryan, 
Texas, made planned expcrimental flights 
into hurricanes. He piloted an AT-6 and was 
accompanied on one of these trips by Capt. 
William H. Jones-Burdick and on the other 
by Capt. Ralph M. O’Hair. 

As a weatherman, I wish to thank you for 
your highly informative account of the re- 
cent storm. It’s pleasant to gee the often- 
abused Weather Bureau and its Army and 
Navy collaborators gain praise for a change. 


( Officer’s Name Withheld ) 


Millville Army Air Field 
Millville, N. J. 














€ During the entire summer four B-25 pilots 
and their crews have been endangering their 
lives flying through hurricanes. They are 
members of the AAF Hurricane Recon- 
naissance Unit. They have to their credit ap- 
proximately 30 missions through tropical 
storms—missions performed to determine 
whether or not these storms were of hurt- 
cane velocity—and have from fifteen to 
twenty missions through actual hurricanes. 
. (Name Withheld) 

W. Palm Beach, Fla. ‘ 

July : 27, 1943, Colonel Duckworth and his 
associates nasa two flights north of Galves- 
ton through the center: of a tropical hurti- 
cane that struck Texas from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Insofar asthe AAF Weather Service 
knows, Colonel Wood's flight was the first 
through the approximate center of a severe 
hurricane after it had left the tropics and 
while it was still over the ocean. Colonel 
Duckworth found when “he broke into the 
“eye” of the storm he could sée the sun and 
the ground. The eye appeared “like a leaning 
cone.” Duckworth modestly described the 
hurricane as no more choppy and bumpy fot 
flying than “a good, rough thunderstorm’ 
such as he had often encountered before the 
war in flying the Miami-Chicago run for 
Eastern Air Lines. However, “engine failure, 
with the strong ground winds, would prob- 
ably have prevented adanding and certainly 
would have made descent via parachute 
highly inconvenient.” 

The Hurricane Reconnaissance Service a 
Miami, jointly operated by the Army, the 
Navy, and the Weather Bureau is the focal 
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other 


This is the famous Packard super-marine 
engine. 


In their courageous hands, this pre- 
cision-built marine engine—Packard- 
ul . ke designed and Packard-engineered—has 
ope helped write an illustrious chapter in U.S. 
often- Naval history. More than 10,000 of them 
y and are powering all the Navy’s PT boats— 


ange. . 
2 and Army Air Forces rescue boats. 


No wonder we feel a deep sense of pride 
in turning out such an engine on which 


, men can bet their lives and win! 
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Many a PT boat, gravely wounded in combat, has been brought safely to its base by the three Packard marine engines which power it. 
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- MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





This advertisement appears as part of a postwar program by which we hope to create more jobs for returning service men and women. 


‘Tomorrow your clothes 
will be protected with WAX 


American women have long used wax 
on floors, woodwork and furniture to 
provide protection and add beauty. 
Don’t be surprised if you are soon wear- 
ing clothes which are treated with a wax 
compound, for reasons just as practical. 


You see, wax is the basic ingredient 
of Johnson’s DRAX, a product now be- 
ing used on fabrics needed for war, such 
as soldiers’ uniforms, parachute cords, 
camouflage materials, and many others. 


DRAX gives textiles resistance to 
stains and dirt . . . makes them water re- 
pellent. Thus they last longer, are easier 
to clean and keep clean, help keep our 
armed forces dry. DRAX will be availa- 
ble for home use after the war. It will be 


used on the whole family’s work and 
play clothes . . . on curtains and house- 
hold fabrics. In modern mills like that 
illustrated below, many varieties of tex- 
tiles will be DRAXed to provide initial 
protection against dirt, stains and water. 


This is but one of many postwar uses for 
Johnson's wax products. You'll also benefit 
from the use of wax on metal to protect it 
against corrosion ...on leather, rubber, plas- 
tics and paper to improve appearance and 
provide protection. Too, there'll be Johnson's 
Wax-Fortified Paints for woodwork and 
walls. . . and Johnson’s Wax-O-Namel, 
the new, patented product finish, will be used 
on furniture and household equipment. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Johnson's Wax for Home and Industry 
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point for hurricane study but the reporting 
job is done by service planes from ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean, and East 
Coast. Although their missions do not te- 
quire penetration to the center of storms, 
they often fly into equally hazardous condi- 
tions, encountering winds that range as high 
as 140 miles an hour. 


DPoanae 


Poor Grasp 

Archduchess Marthe, wife of Archduke 
Franz Josef of Austria, was shown smoking 
a cigar (Newsweek, Sept. 25). Cigarettes 





Chicago Daily News 
Her stance is criticized 


are bad enough. Don’t blame her dinner 
guest for withholding his name. The way she 
holds the cigar shows her very amateurish. 


D. Byrp CoLEMAN 
Wylie, Texas ; 4 


DODD? 


High-School Brides 


Is life in the educational world at so low 
an ebb that your editors must make so much 
ado over so unnewsworthy an incident as 
“Brides in School” (Newsweek, Sept. 11). 
Some school boards allow married students, 
some more paternally minded, besides scowl- 
ing upon married students, turn them out. 
That one of these thousands of boards should 
change its official thinking on the matter 
seems sO commonplace and unnoteworthy I 
marvel you waste millions of square inches 
of good space upon it. 

Your statement: “But last week the Knox- 
ville school board, high-pressured by Martin 
fans, broke its 2-2 deadlock” is a piece of 
mendacious, yellow journalism, unworthy’ of 
your great magazine. Nobody appealed to 
the school-board members, directly or in- 
directly, in behalf of Miss Martin or any oth- 
er prospective married student. The action of 
the board was simply to provide that mar- 
riage in and of itself should not be cause for 
denying equal educational opportunity. 

Forrest ANDREWS 
Member Board of Education 
Knoxville, Tenn. ‘ 


“High-pressured” connotes forces of good 
as well as evil. In this case it referred~to 
local interest made evident after the board’s 
2-2 tie vote through a newspaper editorial, 


@ newspaper feature article, and several let- 
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BAD BOYS CAN’T HIDE FROM 
MOTHER’S NEW TELEFINDER 


We chance has the Young Hopeful to develop his im- 
agination in the practical post war world? Mother will 
probably be able to see around corners, under davenports and 
into closed closets without leaving her knitting. And anyone 
can see what a handicap that will be to millifluent fictionizing. 

Early models of the Telefinder are not up to expectations but 
improvements will, no doubt, include Cannon Plugs in the cir- 
cuits. For Cannon Plugs make any electrical device more flexible 
to use and keep in condition. aa 

If you are a manufacturer of anything electrical learn how you 
can make it better and perhaps more economically by making all . 
circuit connections through Cannon Plugs. 


To get down to cases here’s a Cannon 
Plug with a latch lock to keep it secure- 
ly fastened to the socket. It will carry up 
to six 30-amp circuits and the shell is 
of ‘die-cast zinc to stand a lot of kicking 
around. It’s a type of plug that is used 
extensively in sound and geophysical 
work, Write for the Cannon Type P&O 
bulletin for details, 





Cannon Electric Development Company, Les Angeles 31, California 
Canadian Factory & Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES (N PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 





Will I have a warm home this winter? 


That’s a hard question to answer, but it looks more and 
more likely that you will have cnough heat, if you heat 
with Bituminous Coal. 


But don’t think of your family’s dependence on coal just 
in terms of heat. Quite aside from that, you depend on 
Bituminous Coal in ways you may never have thought of! 
Every time you turn on the light, listen to the radio—every 
way in which you use electricity in the home—the chances 
are that Bituminous Coal produced the electric power. Coal 
pulls nearly all trains. It makes all of our steel. More than 
200,000 different products depend on coal. 

Yes, American civilization is built on Bituminous Coall 
And last year the U. S. Bituminous Coal industry mined 
more coal than had ever been taken out of the ground in 
any country at any time in the history of the world. 


What Can I Do? ...Youcan help the attractive picture 
of a warm home, shown above, to come true for you. Burn 
your coal efficiently. And order your supply of Bituminous 
Coal now. In that way you help the men who mine the coal, 
the railroads that transport it, your local coal dealer, and 
your own family. 


iN 


ENLIST YOUR SAVINGS IN WAR BONDS 








Trail Ridge Road—Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


‘ 


a rendezvous with the clouds 





e HEN IT’S OVER’’—the open roads will again challenge your gypsy blogd. 
Then a new Lincoln motor car, the smartest and finest ever built, 
will be the answer to your dreams . . . Go where the roads hang like Welling imental: Pe Wie 
bridges in the clouds. Travel the ribbons of highway that lace up j 
the country side. This Lincoln will have an appetite for new 
horizons. In town or country, it will transport you in smooth, 


silent elegance . . . Here, too, the Lincoln tradition for lead- 
ership will find fullest expression. Through the most 
advanced styling and precision engineering, Lincoln will 
continue to demonstrate the fact that 
“nothing could be finer.” A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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An Eternity of Twenty Seconds 


HAT caused the ship to explode no one will ever 

know. One moment the bombardier was peering 
down at England three miles below—an instant later he 
was enveloped in a flash of flame and the B24 Liberator 
was breaking up in midair. He dived through the door in 
the nose compartment but his parachute caught on a cable 
and.he hung, fighting desperately to climb back as the 
disintegrating ship plummeted down. Somehow he man- 
aged to pull himself up far enough to free the cable from 
his chute and dropped—now less than 1.000 feet from the 
ground. He landed hurt, but safe—one of only two sur- 
vivors out of the crew of ten. 

Before his enlistment, this bombardier was one of our 
younger employees in our Replacement Parts Division, 
typical of the fine type of up-and-coming American boys 
who are hand-picked by Thompson for training and 
development into positions of trust and responsibility. 


In a letter to his former department head, he says, 


Beating Production Schedules on Vital Parts 
for Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Torpe- 
does. Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 


‘ 


“Only by the grace of God I escaped. The shock of the loss 

of those wonderful companions in our crew, I can't get out: 
of my mind. Their screams still ring in my ears... I wish the 

people back home could realize the terrific turnover of mate- 

riel and supplies over here. Maybe then we wouldn't read 

some of the things that make us wonder...” 


The workers at Thompson truly have had a part in 
every bombing raid their former fellow worker has flown, 
for many of the 1,000 different aircraft parts and acces- 
sories made by Thompson go into the American Libera- 
tors, Fortresses and the U. S. fighting planes that fly with 
them as protection on their missions. Since Pearl Harbor 
not one hour's production time has been lost. 


Yet, all we may-do is so little compared to the risks, 
the sufferings and sacrifices our boys overseas are making. 
Someday we shall welcome these boys back. Only by giving 
them every ounce of support now can we then look them 
in the eye and grip their hands in honesty and sincerity. 


Thompson @) Products, Inc. 


SHOMPSON} ig [p RIRCRARY PHODU J 


CYSiCOy 


B ,_., MANUFACTURERS PF AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT PARTS © | GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND * PLANTS IN OHIO, mae (1th CALIFORNIA, AND % TARIO,: CANADA 
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A WINNING MOVE for your plant 


meet...in New York Central Land 


Can your business meet tomorrow’s war- 
born taxes and wage scales... and win? It will 
need every possible post-war advantage to do so 
... including advantageous Jocation. 


Somewhere in New York Central Land... 
somewhere along this railroad’s 11,000 miles 
. .. markets, materials and manpower meet in 
exactly the relation your post-war plant will re- 
quire. Let a New York Central Industrial repre- 
sentative help you find that site. 


Write or Telephone these 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . . W.L. WHEAT 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E.Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


New York Central 


Buy More War Bonds 
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Thisis New York Control Land: 11 statesand2 Canadian provinces 
KEY “PIECES” IN A POST-WAR MOVE 


MARKETS. A third of all U. S. cities 
over 100,000, 52% of U. S$. buying power 
are in Central’s territory. 





MANPOWER. 55% of all U. S. non- 
farm labor lives and works in the states 
served by New York Central. 


MATERIALS. 75% of the bituminous 
coal and 81% of the steel in U. S. ave 
prodaced in this strategic region. 


PORTS. 67% of the nation’s Atlantic and 
Great Lakes traffic moves through ports in “= 
these New York Central states. 
RAIL SERVICE via Central’s more than 
11,000 miles of modern, efficient, almost 


. gradeless right,of way. 





When Buffaloes Stopped the Iron Horse 
.ee-TRAVELERS WERE. 


Remembering the hardships of the 


stagecoach and covered wagon days, 


travelers once looked upon the new 
woodburner trains as solid luxury ... 
despite choking smoke, bumpy road- 
boone no electric lights, no berths or 

dining cars .... despite delays of hours 
on end when great herds of migrating 
buffaloes marooned them in the middle 
of an endless prairie. 


Today, if the train, plane or bus is 


late, if reservations are hard to get or 


we can’t squeeze into the dining car, 
* 


we can still take comfort in the fact 
that America is moving at a pace that 
has astounded the world. 


When this war is won, the trans- 
portation facilities of our country will 
have hung up an incredible record for 
efficient movement of fighting men and 
freight—and civilians, too. Meanwhile, 


public opinion is agreed that we should © 


not travel unless absolutely necessary 
and, if we must go, take inconveniences 
cheerfully and patiently—like good 
soldiers, 


* 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum - Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 


Baby Foods 


Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 


cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper - Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. O 
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SAINT 


TRAVEL ONLY 
WHEN NECESSARY 


PATIENT 


may not be available every 
time you call for it. People 
everywhere have discovered 
that only Budweiser tastes 
like Budweiser. That is why 
they continue to ask for it. 


- That is why it is the world’s 


most popular beer. 


Louit™=s 





7¢ (HAPLAIN’S behind — 


the enemy’s lines 








Our Marine raider battalion had just landed when word came through that some of our men 
were lying wounded far behind the lines. You should have seen the chaplain take over! In a 
few minutes, he had organized a stretcher party and was on his way into Jepancse-held terri- 
tory. Trip after trip he made. Returning from one expedition, he had to crawl four hours 
through incessant tank, machine‘gun and sniper fire : 


* * * 


18 NEWSWEEx 
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of a “junket” than was General Eisenhower; 
presence in the same countries at the same 


This true story is typical of the chap- 
lain’s gallantry beyond the call of duty. 
And it is more than a coincidence that 
the chaplain is so frequently on hand to 
volunteer for hazardous rescues. For in 
his capacity of pastor in uniform, he 
finds it necessary to penetrate into the 
areas of hottest fighting. He goes to 
seek men who need him. . . men who 
are anxiously awaiting his ministrations. 

Yes, the chaplain is every inch a man’s 
man. Though he goes unarmed, he must 




















share equally the dangers that face the 
fighting man. But he takcs this all in his 
stride... willingly ... so that men who 
have left their own churches and their 
own pastors far behind, shall never be 
without spiritual comfort. 


As stories of the chaplain’s bravery 
and devotion to duty come in from every 
corner of the globe, the families and 
friends of our fighting men can well be 
grateful that, wherever their men go, the 
chaplain is with them. 


Hammond Organs are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of organs for churches, residences, 
schools, chapels and many other uses. You can plan 
now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write to: Hammond 
Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request. 
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time, . 
ELMER Davis 
Director 


Office of War Information 
Washington, D.C. 


NEWSWEEK agrees; Mr. Sherwood’s mis. 
sions were hardly “junkets.” 





Japanese view of Manila in flames 


Jap’s Eye View: Manila, 1942 
Here is a postcard carried by Japanese 
soldiers. 
Bruce F, Sant, Y 3/C 
F.P.O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


According to the Japanese ideographs start- 
ing ut top of the right side of the picture, the 
scene shows Japanese troops pausing for « 
drink of water in the suburbs of Manila when 
the city was burning in 1942. 

Britain Against Japan 

A few remarks on Mr. Lindley’s interesting 
article “Britain’s Role Against Japan” (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 25). 

Why should there have been the slightest 
doubt about. Britain’s intention to put her 
whole strength against Japan when the time 
came? The solemn promise of Mr. Churchill 
to do that has been given many times. Mr. 
Lindley speaks of prestige. The British have 
still to show the Japanese that prestige is not 
the prerogative of the United States. Their 
fleet will not be the short-range one spoken 
of in the article, but fully supplied with the 
necessary sea trains, ordered as long ago as 
nine months. The suggestion that the British 
Fleet should potter about in the Indian 
Ocean while the United States Navy com- 
pletes the job that it has so splendidly begun 
is as fantastic as it is unjust. The British have 
as many scores to settle with the Japanese as 
the Americans. Apparently the United States 
Navy does not wish the Royal Navy to 
mingle with its own fleets as the latter would 
lose efficiency of operation. In the European 
theater, differences in signal systems and 
ether practices do not appear to have less- 
ened the efficiency of the Royal Navy when 
operating with the United States Navy. 

These remarks are no criticism of Mr. 
Lindley as he was merely expressing, and 
very well too, the feeling of many American 
naval officers. 


Lr. Cor. A. C. H. Dean 
Royal Artillery, Ret. 


Quebec, Canada 
































REYNOLDS ‘ALUMINUM: 


Now on the way... more freight per train 


Now being built—and soon to be 
rolling—is the Reynolds Aluminum 
freight car shown below in model 

, form. When you look at that strong, 
shining, light-weight freight car... 
one of many designs by Reynolds’ 
Railway Division . . . think of it in 
terms of jobs for men. Jobs in its 
production, jobs in handling the 
extra freight per train it will make 
possible. 


For here is what Reynolds- 
designed cars, using strong alumi- 
num alloys, will do: 


They will carry a substantially 
greater payload than the conven- 
tional all-steel car, through de- 
creased deadweight; they will pro- 
, Vide a lower center of gravity; they 
wane will have a lower main- 

meme tenance cost, for alumi- 
num does not rust as does 
steel—thus, expensive 


yearly painting to prevent rust is 
unnecessary. 


ONE OF A MYRIAD NEW USES 


The new high-strength alloys de- 
veloped by Reynolds’ metallurgists 
make improved car designs prac- 
tical for all types of rolling stock. 

This new freight car is an in- 
spiring example of the hundreds of 
new uses of aluminum to come in 
tomorrow’s light-metal age, when 
aluminum’s magic will bring new 
efficiency and new beauty to re- 
frigerators, washers, ranges; to 
automobiles and planes as well as 
trains; to home and industrial 
building; to packaging, through the 
wonders of aluminum foil. 

Reynolds Metals Company, General 
Offices, Richmond, Virginia. Railway 
Supply Division, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales offices 
in 25 principal cities. 


PRESS FORMING a structural segment in one 
of Reynolds completely equipped plants, which 
cover every step in aluminum production. 


FOR TOMORROW’S FAST FREIGHT: Alumi- 
num body freight car, designed by Reynolds’ 
engineers, approved by Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, now being built. Lighter weight 
produces increased capacity over older type cars. 
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YES ..- 63 of them! 


AMONG the hundreds of skilled research scientists 
of the house of Texaco are 63 doctors, not of medi- 
cine, but of science — representing many of the 
world’s leading universities. 


Among these scientists, too, are many of the out- 
standing specialists in the various fields of petroleum 
research — men whose insight and knowledge have 
completely revolutionized techniques of petroleum 
manufacture and use. 


In hundreds of ways these scientists are working 
constantly and effectively for Victory. 


heel eg : 

Here American science fights back against the 

2 ee e i in gt oa r * diabolical science of the Axis. 
4 bs i Ly | N | From these Texaco laboratories have come tech- 
a) LN N ae hy nical advances that have speeded up enormously the 
eh RW me NW. i. ee flow of 100-octane gasoline to our fighting flyers... 
8 . = tee created an endless stream of new fuels and lubri- 
| w 7 © cants to add power and speed to America’s mechan- 


ized war machine... “secret weapons” ... fighting 
chemicals. 


And this work will give you even finer Texaco __ 
Products after the war. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 


Coming .._finer gai sint-cnitr and 
Shy Chief gasolines because \ , 


of Texacos research in this war 
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The Cover—With voters prepar- 
ing to elect a President amid 
the turmoil of war, politicians 
are scrutinizing registration fig- 
ures with exceptional care for 
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For Your Information... 








Cet and dis- 
tributing newson 
a global scale leads 
us into many adven- 
tures of our own— 
and sometimes into 
the international ad- 
ventures of others. 
When, some Reise 
ago, we publis a 
letter from Mrs. Bernard Baruch Jr., 
chairman of the Book Committee of the 
British War Relief Society, appealing for 
















books to be sent to Allied servicemen 
overseas, we did not know that it was the 
prologue of an international drama. It 
produced a large number of books, and 
the matter seemed to end there. 


_ But last May Mrs. Baruch re- 
ceived a letter from a British soldier, 
Sapper A. E. Dunstone of the Central 
Mediterranean Forces, who had more 
than a literary interest in one of her 
books. His wife was, by chance, stationed 
at the local service hostel in his area, 
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where she had found in the library a 
copy of A. J. Villier’s “By Way of Cape 
Horn,” bearing the stamp of the BWRS 
and the signature “J. W. Henderson” on 
the flyleaf. Mrs. Dunstone was convinced 
that it was the signature of her father. 
She had not seen her father, a fornfer 
American Consular official, in fifteen 
years and had not heard from him in five 
years. Sapper Dunstone hoped that the 
— records would locate the book’s 
onor, 


Unfortunately, the records did 
not. But Mrs. Baruch did not give up 
easily. She checked with the State De- 
partment, had an appeal broadcast by 
radio and circulated in the monthly 





BWRS Bulletin throughout the country— 
to no avail. Without a clue, and with 
possibilities seeming almost: exhausted, 
Mrs. Baruch wrote another letter to 
NEwswEEK, which we published in the 
Letters columns of our July 3 issue. 


A friend of Mr. Henderson’s in 
Cleveland read the appeal in NEwWswEEK 
and wrote to Mrs. Baruch. He did not 
know Mr. Henderson’s immediate where- 
abouts but he was contacting other 
friends. Meanwhile, NEwsweEEx’s six in- 
ternational editions were carrying the 
search all over the world. 


Before the Cleveland lead pro- 
duced any results, Battle Baby (our minia- 
ture edition for the armed forces abroad) 
carried the appeal right to Sapper Dun- 
stone’s own sector, to a colleague of Mr. 
Henderson’s. He wrote to Sapper Dun- 
stone, supplying the information that Mr. 
Henderson was with the Office of War 
Information in New York. In strange 
global paradox, a man in Sapper Dun- 
stone’s own area was the means of locat- 
ing Mr. Henderson within three blocks of 
Mrs. Baruch’s office in New York City. 


Frankly, the whole story intrigues 
us because we have never thought of our 
Letters columns as a Missing Persons’ 
Bureau. We have always considered it a 
place of opinion and controversy, a public 
forum—your department in NEWSWEEK. 
But since it is your department, you sorie- 
times employ it to your own ends—and 
very successfully, too. 









Some day we shall have the pleasure 
of welcoming back to the Bell System 
the men and women who are now in the 
armed forces. They number more than 
55,000. Some 3500 released from ser- 
vice are already back with us. We shall 


‘A WELCOME HAND TO BELL SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


have a warm welcome for the rest as 
they join us again. Not only shall we 
be glad to see them personally but we 
shall be glad of their skill and energy 


- for the big tasks which face the Bell 


System in the future. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Yl 


Capital Straws 


State Department officials, seeking to 
get neutrals to disclose the Nazi assets 
they hold, are having trouble obtainin 
amounts of individual deposits an 
identities of depositors . . . A confidential 
report that other nations gain by U.S. 
restrictions on shipments to Argentina 
shows that the chief beneficiaries are 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and South Africa . . . Leon 
Henderson is so certain of appointment 
as economic adviser to General Eisen- 
hower when German occupation begins 
that he’s quietly organizing his staff .. . 
Don’t look for F.D.R. to name the three- 
man Surplus Property Disposal Board un- 
til after the election; there are few top- 
fight executives around now to take the 
jobs and appointments might turn war- 
surplus disposal into a campaign issue. 


Italian Relations 


Nothing has been said about it, but for 
the first time since the Italian armistice 
Rome has a diplomatic representative in 
Washington. He’s Dr. Enrico Scaretti, a 
prominent banker, and his ostensible mis- 
sion is to coordinate relief measures. He'll 
also discuss with U.S. authorities the 
forthcoming resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations. Dr. Scaretti’s first days in- the 
U.S. were somewhat hectic. His money 
failed to arrive and he had to borrow 
$100 from Swiss diplomats still handling 
Italian affairs as the “protecting power.” 
Then his hotel asked him to vacate be- 
cause his room had been reserved for 
another guest. Now the State Department 
is arranging to provide Scaretti with 
funds and shelter. 


Kaiser’s Shipping Project 

Henry J. Kaiser intends to present 
plans to the Maritime Commission soon 
for a nonsubsidized freight line from the 
West Coast to Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, and possibly India. He will build 
entirely new ships designed especially 
for the Far Eastern trade. He is confident 

t, even without a subsidy, he can make 
substantial profits in competition with the 
established American President Lines for 
at least the first postwar decade. Kaiser 
foresees permanent opportunities for U.S. 
carriers in the Pacific if, as expected, the 


six big Jap companies, which owned 53% 
of the tonnage and did 40% of the busi- 
ness between the U.S. and the Orient, 
are liquidated. 


Political Straws 


Senator Truman frankly tells close 
friends that the Presidential race is a 
tossup; FEA Chief Crowley expresses 
the same view . . . The Democratic high 
command believes the Italians hold the 
balance in New York State and their 
votes may determine the outcome. Al- 
though it’s generally assumed that if 
F.D.R. makes a speech in the Midwest 
the city chosen will be Cleveland, labor 
forces in Chicago and Detroit are putting 
in strong bids, arguing that Ohio will go 
Republican anyway. 


Portuguese Asylum 


Although British Minister of State 
Richard Law said inthe House of Com- 
mons that Portugal had given assurances 
it would refuse refuge to Axis war crim- 
inals, Premier Salazar’s reply to U. S. and 
British inquiries was far from satisfactory. 
Under prodding, Salazar agreed only to 
deny admission to war criminals “whose 
guilt was obvious and whose deeds have 
shocked humanity at large.” (thers 
would be treated on merit until tried 
and convicted by a national or interna- 
tional court. As matters stand, Portugal 


-would refuse asylum to Himmler, and 


possibly, to Hitler, but Goebbels, Géring, 
and thousands of others would be treated 
“on their merit.” 


Postwar Lend-Lease 


In his campaign speech on full post- 
war employment F.D.R. will emphasize 
international trade. He has already or- 
dered his legal aides to draft legislation 
which will provide for government un- 
derwriting of long-term liberal credits 
to rehabilitate war-ravaged heavy in- 
dustries abroad through FEA. Observers 
think this will prove one of the most 
controversial questions confronting Con- 
gress. Lend-Lease will play a substantial 
part, and its use after V-E Day but before 
Japan’s defeat is now under discussion in 
Washington between Lord Keynes and 
the Treasury. 


National Notes 


A committee of the Central Labor 
Union, which investigated union charges 
that Italian war prisoners in the Newport 
News, Va., area were being coddled, re- 
ported that if such conditions ever did 
exist, they have been corrected .. . If 


the GOP wins the election, most farm 
programs are very likely to be unified un- 
der the extension service. Farm credit 
would be placed on a more conserva- 
tive basis, probably under a “nonpar- 
tisan” board . . . One Federal agency 
that anticipates a bigger business after 
the war is the Bureau of Prisons; the 
trend in prison population has already 
turned upward. 





Trends Abroad 


Mi secow has made it clear that the 
industries evacuated from the Donets 
Basin before the German occupation 
won't be returned; transplanted workers 
have been told they may not go back to 
their prewar homes . . . Chungking ex- 
pects Mme. Chiang Kai-shek to visit 
Canada and Britain after her U.S. stay, 
but there’s no date set for her return 
home . . . The Soviet Minister to Cairo, 
Nikolai V. Novikoff, recently startled the 
Egyptian Cabinet by stating that his 
country wanted to buy an interest in the 
Suez Canal... In its search for postwar 
oil sources, the British Manica Trading 
Co. has taken a five-year concession for 
exploration between the Zambesi and 
Save Rivers in Portuguese East Africa 
. . . Although the Chungking Govern- 
ment hasn’t yet voiced any claim, Chi- 
nese publicists advocate that the Far 
Eastern peace treaty give Burma’s Hu- 
kawng Valley to China. 


Brazil's UNRRA Gift 


. Aside from the humanitarian aspects, 
Brazil’s recent gift in goods of $30,000,- 
000 to the UNRRA is interpreted as a bid 
for prestige in Europe after the war. Bra- 
zil always has coffee to spare, and its 
booming textile industry, which it hopes 


_to maintain after hostilities end, is look- 


ing for markets. These commodities will 
probably make up the bulk of the gift, 
which is in addition to its regular as- 
sessment. All Brazilian goods distributed 
by the UNRRA will be tagged “Made in 
Brazil.” Incidentally, some UNRRA of- 
ficials are not pleased with the idea of 


, keeping Argentina, which has expressed 


a willingness to participate, out of the 
organization. On the assessed basis of 1% 
of a nation’s yearly income, Argentina’s 
contribution would be the largest from 
Latin America. 


German Planning 


Indications of Germany’s lack of gaso- 
line lie in curtailment of the valuable 
air service to Oslo and the compulsory 
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registration of all handcarts capable. 


of carrying 500 pounds or more .. . 
Don’t be surprised if the Germans scut- 
tle the battleship Tirpitz, now in Alten 
Fjord; naval protection there has been 
removed, and the Nazis won't let the 
ship fall into Allied hands . . . Some in- 
formed Londoners believe German ex- 
periments with jet propulsion and rocket 
power are directed at developing weap- 
ons fot a future war rather than for im- 
mediate use . . . Berlin plans to keep 
the Franco-German Armistice Commis- 
sion alive despite France’s liberation. 


Nazi Occupation 


Correspondents in France and _ Italy 
find some evidence that Allied home 
propaganda exaggerated the seriousness 
of conditions under Nazi occupation. The 
sole signs of malnutrition that one corre- 
spondent found in France were in Paris, 
Lyon, and Marseille; smaller cities lacked 
only butter, edible oils, and coffee while 
the farm areas were well off..Conditions 
in Southern Italy were, and are, unques- 
tionably bad, but north of Rome people 
appeared well fixed. Also, during the oc- 
cupation of France, nonresisting elements 
suffered little from German brutality un- 
til just before the Nazi retreat, when loot- 
ing was widespread. In some spots, in 
fact, a little irritation was shown with 
Allied liberation because it disrupted 
lives adjusted to the Nazis. 


Co-Prosperity Plea 


At a recent Tokyo meeting puppet 
leaders of gp agp. age countries 
vainly sought to persuade their con- 
querors to Selp set up some degree of 
co-prosperity outside Japan. The lead 
was taken by Maj. Luang Kovid Ab- 
haivongsa, puppet premier of Thailand, 
who was backed by the tottering Philip- 
pine puppet president, José P. Laurel. 
Abhaivongsa asked that Japan deliver 
manufactured goods in return for the 
food and raw materials taken from 
Thailand. Laurel, besides asking for an 
exchange of goods, urged that Japan pay 
for the needs of the occupying forces to 
maintain Philippine finances. Instead of 
complying, Jap officials made it clear 
that they might quell dissatisfaction by 
shifting oantienel in the puppet re- 
gimes. 


Foreign Notes 


The London government will not ap- 


prove the British railway plan to operate * 


airlines over Europe; it intends that its 
“chosen instrument” corporation shall op- 
erate these lucrative lines to offset losses 
suffered over long empire routes . 

Britain’s union of small shopkeepers is 
preparing a list of shady merchants who 
establish phony shops with small stocks 
for the purpose of selling them as going 
concerns to returned disabled veterans 
...GI’s in India were frequently sur- 
prised at the large number of natives with 


U: S. college degrees until Bombay Uni- 
versity warned that many were obtained 
through fake diploma mills. 





Moscow Industrial Fair 


Major U.S. manufacturers will have 
an early opportunity to show their wares 
in Russia shee the war. Moscow already 
has completed plans for a permanent ex- 
hibition of foreign equipment and prod- 
ucts and an exhibition committee, in- 
cluding the heads of the state monopolies 
controlling imports of machine tools, tech- 
nical equipment, and consumer goods, 
has picked a site on the city’s outskirts. 
Major U.S. industries will buy floor space 
as was done at the New York World’s 
Fair: The exhibit will eventually be 
broadened to include displays by com- 
panies of other nations, but for the pres- 
ent only U.S. industries have been ap- 
proached. 


Refugee Funds 


The expected exodus of an estimated 
300,000 European refugees from the 
U.S. after V-E Day may pose some in- 
teresting financial problems. Many: of 
them managed to flee their homelands 
with considerable funds and, if they re- 
turn with them, may face heavy taxes. 
Furthermore, the refugees face the pos- 
sibility of unfavorable exchange rates, at 
least until there’s some semblance of 
stabilization. Because of these hazards, 
many banking and brokerage houses think 
substantial amounts of refugees’ assets 
may stay in the U.S. for a considerable 
period, either as cash or in securities. 


National Debt Influence 


The prospective $300,000,000,000 na- 
tional U.S. debt is already reflected in 
the financial community where several 
industrial concerns are refunding out- 
standing bonds with new obligations 
bearing as little as 24% interest, as low 
as that on some government bonds. Ex- 
perts attribute this to the easy-money 
policy which the government has fol- 
lowed with the approval of most political 
factions. They agree on the necessity for 
maintaining low interest rates since a rise 
of 1% would mean a $3,000,000,000 in- 
crease in the annual Federal carrying 
charge. 


Business Footnotes 


Look for a sharp cut in liquor supplies 
between now and Christmas; producers 
are tightening up on dealer shipments to 
conserve stocks for the holiday season, 
expected to be the most active in the in- 
dustry’s history . . . Businessmen who had 
h to visit France and Belgium soon 

ill have to wait some time because dis- 
rupted transportation would make it im- 
possible for them to travel about and 
check on their properties . . . Supplies 


of spices and cocoa, in addition to coffee, 
are threatened by OPA price ceilings 
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which, ‘because of the differential be. 
tween world and U.S. prices, make im. 
ports impossible . . . The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., one of the chief fabricators 
of sheet steel, has equipment capable of 


turning out foil-like steel sheets 2/1,000 } 


of an inch thick, used in radar equipment: 
the company is currently studying post- 
war applications for the product. ~ 





Miscellany 


The New York Times, one of the first 
newspapers to reopen its Paris bureau, re- 
ceived a setback when the French av. 
thorities requisitioned the office; Bureau 
Chief Harold Callender moved it into his 
hotel bedroom . . . A history of Negro 
journalism from 1827 to the present is 
being written for Harcourt, Brace by 
Horace R. Cayton, Chicago Negro settle. 
ment worker and labor columnist of The 
Pittsburgh Courier . . . “What Am | 
Laughing At?” a collection of Yank car- 
toons by Staff Sgt. Ralph Stein, assistant 
art director of the GI magazine, will be 
released by Whittlesey House next month 
. . . Lee Sabinson plans a Broadway 
production of “Liberty Street” by I. V. 
Morris, with Luise Rainer and Peter 
Lorre in the starring roles. 


Navy Officer-Reporters 
The Navy is working on a unique plan 
for post V-E Day, when public interest 
is centered on the Pacific, to have its of- 
ficers double as reporters .during sea 
battles. Under the as-yet-unannounced 
scheme, each ship of the various task 
forces will designate its own officer-re- 
porter. Immediately after each engage 
ment, the reporters will forward their 
stories to the Public Relations Headquar- 
ters at Pearl Harbor, where they will be 
coordinated and censored, and then dis- 
tributed to the news services and news- 
paper correspondents in the area for their 
use. The plan is not intended to compete 
with the regular war correspondents, but 
rather to supplement their reports. 


Entertainment Lines 


Canadian audiences as well as U.S. 
filmgoers have objected strenuously to 
the lenient attitude toward Nazi charac 
ters in several Hollywood productions, 
such as “The Seventh Cross”; as a result, 
the ending of “Tomorrow the World,” 
scheduled for November release by 
United Artists, will be redone with the 
Nazi youth making retribution for his be- 
havior . . . Hollywood’s latest radio feud 
concerns the piracy of important stooges 
from established programs; several lead- 
ing comedians have appealed to their 
advertising agencies and managers for pro- 
tection . . . Sidney Kingsley, who was 
recently discharged from the Army, has 
completed for M-G-M an original screen 
story concerning a returned soldier, tenta- 
tively titled “The Homecoming 
Ulysses.” 











| \ here do your wages come from? 


OT from the rich nor the “bosses”. If Com- 
munists had their way and took all the divi- 
dends of every corporation in America, and divided 
up the result, you wouldn’t get 25 cents more a day. 
Actually you’d get much less than you get today, for 
you would have destroyed the very source of jobs. 


Not from politicians nor labor leaders. They 
create no wealth. 


Wages come from what you produce. Fifty million 
Americans make things. Then the fifty million di- 
vide what they have made. That (shorn of all the 
fancy theories) is the true fact about wages. All the 
pressure groups and dreamy reformers and glib 
dictators can never change that simple truth. 


The more you produce and add to the pool (and ° 





the more you see to it that others produce) the more 


there will be for you to divide. 


But—every article you fail to produce, every slow- 
down you permit, every government restriction on 
sound production, means just that much less in 


the pool and the less there is for you to divide, 


Modern machinery helps you produce more and 
so adds to the pool; the profit system creates money 
for the machinery. Therefore modern machinery 
and the profit system are the best friends labor ever 
had or ever will have. With them, efficiently used, 
the wages pool can be great enough so that every- 
one’s share, in propor- 
tion to his value, will 


stay high and go hightr. 


WARNER 


«x 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. 








FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


> 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





The United States of America, in the weeks just ahead, will 
unleash the mightiest military blows of all history. The stored= 
up strength of three years will go into battle on a scale without 
precedent—in Europe to deliver the final, fatal stroke to Ger- 
many; in the Pacific to split Japan’s empire. 


The immediate job under way in the west is to set up bases to 
support the ultimate thrust to the China Coast or to Japan itseif. 
For this purpose, the Philippines are considerably lacking in 
strategic value; they are too far from the China shore to ap- 
ply maximum power. 


The real key to the Orient is Formosa: from there U. S. forces 
could jump to the continent or turn north to the Japanese home 
islands. Land-based air power could provide cover while rak- 
ing enemy north-south supply lines. 


Japan is on the strategic defensive. It is hauling home supplies 
from conquered regions as fast as it can, holing up for the last- 
ditch scrap. Its principal losses, therefore, are in ships and 
planes. Better Jap Army units and the Grand Fleet are yet to 
be engaged. . 


Whether Germany can be defeated this year will be settled 
in the next four weeks. 


In that time, Eisenhower's massive fall offensive will have ex- 
ploded over the West Wall. It will have progressed far enough 
to tell, with fair accuracy, whether its momentum can carry to 
Berlin in the six weeks remaining before the New Year. 


A break-through could bring victory by Thanksgiving. But it 
must be accompanied by good weather permitting armies on 
wheels to apply maximum pressure. Stalemate and soggy 
weather could bring on an all-winter war. 


The terrain indicates the big blow will come in the north— 
near. and north of Aachen. But pressure will be exerted over 
the whole West Wall to scatter Nazi reserves and disguise the 
actual spot of the major effort. ° 


Manpower is the chief limiting factor in U.S. war production 
today. But it’s mainly labor turnover—quitting to get a peace- 
time job—not a lack of numbers. Most shortages, industrial and 
consumer, can be traced to manpower. Lumber, shoes, cotton 
goods, and, to some extent, butter and sugar are affected. 


The WPB is pressing the military to rejuggle worker priorities 
even among top-urgency production programs. Though unan- 
nounced, synthetic rubber, ships, Army tanks, and steel plate 
and sheet already have been demoted in this respect. 


The Army and Navy object, but the WPB will insist on adding 
the less urgent aircraft types to this list. It would mean shiftin 
manpower preferences from B-24s, for instance, to artillery and 
the combat transports needed for transpacific operations. 


Transportation authorities describe their situation as “extreme-  - 
ly critical.” Western railroads are so strained in carrying mate~ — 


rials to Pacific ports that there is ground for doubting the job 


will be done. Rail links across the Rockies are few and slender 
compared with the Eastern Seaboard. Manpower again is an 
impeding factor. ’ 


French industry won’t be back on its feet in time to help great. 
ly in the German war. Experts just back with the first survey of 
conditions say the job will take six months. = 


France’s industrial plant—in fact its whole economy—is in good 
condition, better than pre-D-Day dope indicated. But it lack 
three essential elements: power, transport, and raw materials, 
The Germans left considerable material stockpiles, but shipping 
shortages hamper additional aid from the U.S. Telephone and 
postal systems are far below normal. 


Political disturbances also are delaying French rehabilitation, 
Suspicions of aid to the Nazis complicate employer-employe 
relations. Broadly speaking, however, de Gaulle has thing 
pretty well in hand. : 


Farmers planning ahead can count on continued government 
coaxing for high production as long as the Jap war lasts. The 
end of the European war won’t make a lot of difference. 











Officials reason this way: Reconversion following V-E-Day 
contract cutbacks will go fairly smoothly with little unemploy- 
ment; high consumer demand at home therefore will remain. 
Lend-Lease will fall off but will be replaced in part by greater 


needs for European relief feeding. 


Most production goals for 1945 haven’t been set precisely and 
finally. But the guiding rules have been. The main one: plan 
crops as though the German war will continue; if it ends, meet 
the consequences as they arise. (Undesirable surpluses might 
be one result; the most likely would be in canned vegetable 
and eggs. ) 


Official analysis weighs 1945 farm-production factors this way, 
as of today: prices—probably good; they depend on the ef 
ficiency of reconversion. Labor—short: Machinery—fair, a 
though castings and chains are tight. Weather—average, on al. 
over-all basis; this means not quite as good as 1944. Animd 
feed—plentiful. 


A touchy worldwide problem, full of thorny .argument, lurk 
unsettled in the background of current peace planning. It is the 
question of economic collaboration among nations after the wat. 


The Dumbarton conference touched the question sketchily: lt 
created a social and economic council to coordinate interne 
tional economic agencies such as those which might be set up 
to rule aviation, rubber, oil, radio, etc. But it failed to spell out 
the council's duty and authority. Thus the relation betwee 
political and economic cooperation is left up in the air. 


Countries whose main strength is economic rather than mili 
tary (the Netherlands and Brazil, for example) want a com 
plete separation of political and economic collaboration m+ 
chinery. They fear that coiibining the two would result i 
domination of economic questions by political and militay 
considerations. 


This is of less concern to nations like the Big Four which at 
powerful economically as well as politically and militarily. 
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The Watch that won the/right to the word “Precision”’ 


You may be surprised to learn that Gruen is the only watch in 
America permitted to carry the trademark “Precision.” 
‘ But a glance at the Gruen Curvex blueprint at the left will show 
you one reason why. 
For Curvex is the latest example of Gruen craftsmanship in 
precision watchmaking—an advance so great it is protected by 
patent until 1959. 
It is the thinnest, most beautiful, curved wristwatch made... voted 
“America’s best-styled watch” by leading fashion designers. 
Yet, through its ingenious design, it has all the precision that has 
made Gruen America’s choice since 1874. Why not make certain 
your next watch gives you the ultimate in precision and style? 
Ask your Gruen jeweler to show you the patented Gruen 
Curvex or the equally famous patented Gruen Veri-Thin. 
While we have been manufacturing large quantities of vital precision instruments for war, 


we also continue to produce fine Gruen Watches for civilian use. » 5 but of course the 
demand for these far exceeds production possibilities today. 


THE PRECISION WATCH 


aI 
Illustrated above — Curvex Captain, . 1 
17-jewel Precision movement, pink or 
yellow gold-filled case : $39.50 | ] 
(Federal Tax included) ; 


Gruen Watches from $29.75 to $250; 
with precious stones to 


ay oat ay 
$4,000. The ( l KV |: \ 
Gruen Watch Company Time Hill, HH y 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. In Canada: 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Ny ISTON WAT 
| 
BUY A GROEN WATCH...BUT BUY A WAR BOND FIRST 
“PRECISION,” “THE PRECISION WATCH™ AND “CURVEX™ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY 


GRUEN. e-e MAKERS OF THE PRECISION WATCH... AMERICA'S CHOICE SINCE 1874 


MIRROR Lik 

“LIKE 

WFLECTING SURFACE OF 
APORIZED ALUMINUM 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 





The lamp that 


DOES NOT GROW Off / 







| Here's a picture of the performance 
| ofanaverageG-E Mazda Sealed Beam 

} lamp, based on years of road and 
laboratory tests. Up to the very end of 

, life, gives you 99% oforiginal light! 


AFETY from start to finish! That’s| what 

General Electric Lamp Research has 
given you in the amazing G-E “All-Glass” 
Sealed Beam lamp .. . the lamp that does 
not grow dim! The whole thing is a rug- 
ged, hermetically sealed bulb which air, 
dust and dirt cannot penetrate. The reflec- 
tor never tarnishes. 


Play Safel When a headlamp burns out, 
replace it with a G-E “All-Glass” Sealed 
Beam lamp. You can use G-E Sealed Beam 
lamps in any car that has a “sealed beam” 
headlighting system. And for most pre-1940 
cars sealed beam adaptors are available. 
Ask your service station, garage or dealer 
for G-E. Sealed Beam lamps ...the lamps 
that do not grow dim! 





SAFETY FROM START TO FINISH / 


G-E MAZDA SEALED BEAM LAMPS 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Srenday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; "The Werid Today” news, every weekday 6:45 $. @. EWwT, CBS. 
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Air Blows Soften Jap Defensés 
as Philippine Campaign Unfolds 


Specter of Winter Warfare 
Hangs Over European Offensives 
but Pacific Drive Speeds Up 


The strategists had always thought that 
the Pacific war would be the one to lag 
behind expectations. Likewise, they were 
always prepared for a sudden German 
collapse. By this week the velocity of war 
had confounded the strategists—as it does 
so often. 

By all the calculations, the tremendous 
blows being directed at the Reich from 


“the west, the east, and the south should 


have spelled the imminent end of the war 
in Europe. Yet the specter of another win- 
ter’s fighting hung over the European 
battlefields. True, the Allies still had a 
good chance to deliver the knockout in 
the next few weeks. But the hour was 
later than the optimists had imagined it 
would be. : 

In the Pacific, by dramatic contrast, 
the pace of the Allied advance was run- 
ning ahead of the most optimistic pre- 
dictions. A year ago, the most sanguine 
admiral would hardly have arranged his 
timetable to schedule a campaign to re- 


’ take the Philippines in October 1944. Yet 


that was what was shaping up. And the 
preliminary blows were blows almost at 
Japan itself—at Formosa and the Ryukyu 
Islands, steppingstones leading directly 
from the Philippines and all the South 
Pacific to the island empire core. 





Preparing the Way 


Eleven months is not a long time in 
modern war. On the other hand, an ad- 
vance 3,800 miles represents an almost 
unprecedented distance. Yet in eleven 
months the United States Navy has 
moved its field of action forward by 3,800 
miles—for that is the distance between 
Tarawa and Formosa, between the outer- 
most defenses of Japan and the doorstep 
of the home islands. 

Last week Formosa and the Ryukyu 
Islands, which have belonged to Japan 
since the first Sino-Japanese war in 1895, 
got a taste of the blows that forced the 


Japs all the way back across the Pacific. - 


Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher’s re- 
nowned Task Force 58, with its core of 
aircraft carriers, and operating as part of 
Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.’s Third 
Fleet, first struck at the Ryukyus. Flash- 
ing over the islands, which the Japs use 
as an air express route for flying planes 
to the Philippines and the South Pacific, 
the bombers, fighters, and torpedo planes 
piled up an impressive record: 77 Jap 
ships sunk or damaged (including four 
submarines), 117 planes destroyed or 
damaged. 

Next, Task Force 58 turned on For- 
mosa. That was probably the boldest 
stroke yet tried by the Navy, for it meant 
striking at Jap land-based air on its home 
grounds with carrier-based planes—the 
thing the aviation experts used to think 





General MacArthur: Ready for the last step on the long road back to the Philippines 


October 23, 1944 








couldn’t be. done. Furthermore, Formosa 
is a veritable network of air bases. 
According to reports from Tokyo, 1,000 
American planes hit the island. Over the 
air fields, the naval bases, the repair facil- 
ities, the industrial plants, and the ware- 
houses the Japs had so laboriously built 
dipped plane after plane with gleaming 
white stars on their wings. Formosa was 
ripped from end to end for three days in 
succession and the swarms from the 
United States carriers also struck at 
Northern Luzon in the Philippines. When 
the total score was announced a gasp of 
satisfaction ran through the carrier ward- 
rooms. In the first two days of attack, 
Task Force 58 had destroyed 896 planes 


and sunk or damaged 100 ships and small 


craft for a loss of 45 American planes. 
On the third day more than 100 Jap 
planes were downed. 

The Third Fleet had come looking for 
trouble—and the elusive Jap Navy. For- ° 
mosa seemed a good place to find it and 
so it proved. The Japs struck back with 
hard and furious blows. Pome army 
and navy planes repeatedly attacked the 
American ships and anti-aircraft guns 
grew hot as they pumped streams of 
shells into the skies. The Japs themselves 
prdtlaimed that this was the big show- 
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down and that the Imperial Navy had 
launched “annihilative operations against 
the arrogant enemy task force.” A Tokyo 
communiqué claimed sixteen American 
ships sunk and nineteen damaged. 

Next, Formosa took it again from a 
different direction. More than 100 Super- 
fortresses of the China-based. Twentieth 
Air Force winged across China and 
pounded the repair base and supply 
depot of Okayama. It was the largest and 
most successful raid ever made by the 
B-29s and two days later the Super- 
fortresses struck. Formosa again. 


MacArthur’s Promise: The attacks on 
the ‘Ryukyus and Formosa cut the com- 
munications between the Japanese home- 
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land and the Philippines. They were the 
almost certain tipoff that an amphibious 
assault would follow in the not too distant 
future against the former American pos- 
sessions. And there have been other 
signs. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Commissioner in Washington, 
turned up at Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
headquarters. Sergio Osmeiia, President 
of the Philippine Government, quietly 
slipped out of Washington. Finally, the 
typhoon season begins to taper off after 
Oct. 15. 
Probably the Navy and Army don’t care 
if the Japs are tipped off. The Ameri- 
can intention to retake the islands has 
been publicly proclaimed. General Mac. 
Arthur has stated time and again that he 
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SITE OF MANY FORMER 
U. S. ARMY BASES 


Far-ranging American task forces battered Japanese supply lines and paved the way for the invasion of the Philippines 
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WAR TIDES 





There is one lesson we may learn 
from the invasion of Europe, which 
should profit us in the conduct of Pa- 
cific operations. Despite great naval and 
air superiority, it is the foot soldier who 
has the last word. So, to furnish the 
continuous reinforcements required for 
the successful operations of large ar- 
mies, good nearby bases are necessary. 

These bases must have ample water, 
shore, and air facilities and their lines 
of communication must be secure. In 
the Far East, the base which best ful- 
fills the above requirements is Manila 
Bay in the island of Luzon. Consequent- 
ly, the occupation and free use of Lu- 
zon rank ahead of any plan to free the 
Philippines as such. 

Except for Formosa, Luzon is the 
most strategically located of all the 
large islands extending from the Dutch 
East Indies to Japan. It has better har- 
bor facilities than Formosa and is prob- 
ably easier to capture. But if Formosa 
were also occupied it would help solve 
some of our ,future problems—in ad- 
dition to being the best land base from 
which to supply China by air. 

The carrier-based air attacks over the 
Ryukyu Islands, the Philippines, and 
Formosa, in conjunction with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s air sweeps over 
the Southwest Pacific, have as their first 
objective preliminary support of our 
move into the Philippines, by the de- 
struction of Jap air power, its facilities, 
and other aids. Another objective is 
reconnaissance. MacArthur should be 
ready to move, and the questions arise: 
What will be his objective, where will 





Luzon: Prize of the Philippines 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


he go, and what will be the strategy? 

It is- not an easy task to attempt to 
anticipate just what MacArthur will do, 
but, based on a study of the terrain and 
guided by his past operations, certain 
assumptions are within the range of 
reason. He never moves forward in force 
until he has battered down by air as 
many of the Jap resistance centers as 
his forces can reach—and then he is 
likely to strike quickly where least ex- 
pected. He has never wasted his strength 
in major action by attempting to occupy 
territory unless it had an important mili- 
tary significance, preferring to seize the 
important key spots and then to wear 
down. and neutralize the enemy in the 
unoccupied areas by constant air blows. 
In the advance forward he has always 
kept an eye on the rear and on the 
flanks, to see that enemy resistance spots 
left behind do not become a future 
menace. Judged by past performance, 
MacArthur is evidently a stickler for ob- 
taining the fullest information of the 
Jap whereabouts; from the enemy’s 
moves he is able to form a correct sur- 
mise of his probable intentions. 


Undoubtedly MacArthur’s main 
objective is to occupy Luzon and a 
great base port in Manila Bay, but this 
operation would seem to require a joint 
effort of the Southwest Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific forces. And at present the 
complete occupation of Palau has not 
been accomplished. Therefore, the prob- 
abilities are that the first move of the 
Southwest Pacific forces will be into the 
Celebes Sea to gain a strong position 


there, in anticipation of a move later on 
toward Luzon. 

One thing to remember is that Min- 
danao is not the southernmost island in 
the Philippines. Extending in a south- 
west direction some 200 miles from 
Zamboango lies the Sulu Archipelago 
under Philippine jurisdiction. Within 
the enclave - the Celebes Sea lie some 
very strategic spots. 

To attempt to occupy all Mindanao 
would appear to be a major effort gone 
to waste. But Zamboango, apparently 
easily defended if once occupied, would 
be one key position and another is the 
neck of land containing many former 
United States Army camps. The occu- 
pation of this neck of land would cut 
Mindanao in two. 

In the Sulu Archipelago are two im- 
portant islands, Jolo and Tawitawi. 
South of Jolo in Tutu Bay there is good 
protected anchorage water for deep- 
draught ships, about 5 by 5 miles, and 
on the southwest side of Tawitawi there 
is a protected bay with about 50 square 
miles of clear water with depths rang- 
ing from 12 to 20 fathoms. The occupa- 
tion of Tawitawi would give us not 
only a good convoy base but an ad- 
vanced fleet operating base from which 
our naval craft could not only control 
the Sulu and Celebes Seas but could 
push through Balabac Strait into the 
South China Seas. 

From the various key spots above 
mentionéd, our heavy bombers ranging 
660 miles cover the entire area from the }.- 
northern tip of Luzon to the southern 
end of Borneo. 








is going to return and there is no doubt 
that he commands the assaulting ex- 
pedition. 

However, the task of retaking the 
Philippines adds up to far and away 
the biggest American operation in the 
Pacific war to date. In many ways it 
resembles the New Guinea campaign 
where the Japanese forces were broken 
up into groups by the MacArthur tactics 
of hopping from one vital coastal base to 
another. Although much more compli- 
cated, the Philippines lend themselves to 
the same kind of maneuver. A series of 
protected anchorages runs straight up the 
western side of the islands from Tawitawi 
to Manila Bay. Each of these would give 
both amphibious craft and naval vessels 
ample anchorage space and protection so 
that they could mass for the next hop. 
And each of the anchorages looks toward 
oe, instead of backward across the 

acific. 


Duckbilled Admiral 


Amphibious Daniel E. Barbey 
Sets MacArthur’s Men Ashore 


The war in the Pacific has bred a new 
kind of admiral—the commander of an 
amphibious force. His job is to move and 
supply large bodies of troops across the 
seas, get them ashore—probably on a 
hostile shore—and lead them through the 
initial battles. Then command passes to 
the regular ground-force chiefs. But it is 
an admiral who is responsible for the 
most vital phase of the action. 

In the Central Pacific, two amphibious 
commanders have been outstanding—Vice 
Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, con- 
queror of the Marshall Islands, and Vice 
Admiral. Theodore Stark Wilkinson, who 
ran the landings on the Palau Islands. In 
the Southwest Pacific, Rear Admiral Dan- 


iel E. Barbey is the key man who made 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s island hop- 
ping possible. Now Barbey faces his big- 
gest and riskiest job—leading the am- 
phibious forces which will retake the 
Philippines. To the difficult task he has 
brought a rich experience that runs clear 


back to the very beginnings of am- 
phibious war. 


Duckman: One summer day in 1942, 
a strange mechanical contrivance that 
looked like the ill-conceived offspring of 
a motor vehicle and a seagoing barge 
rumbled through Washington streets from 
the Navy Department. It crossed a 
Potomac bridge and promptly slid into 
a lake. Waving his hands wildly, a man 
with a badge ran along the shore. As 
soon as the monster—with its top above 
water—came back to dry land, he angrily 
arrested its Martian occupants. One of 
them was Barbey. Two -months later 
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Barbey was still getting summonses for 
invading a bird sanctuary. 

The contrivance was the now re- 
nowned duck, the seagoing truck that has 
become one of the most useful of am- 
phibious craft. Barbey had piloted many 
such inventions on their initial runs. But 
his interest in amphibious warfare dates 
back far earlier than that—to 1937, when 
hardly anyone realized its implications 
except Barbey himself. 

At that time he was in charge of the 
planning section of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation in the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington. Since graduation from Annapolis 
in 1912, he had served on warships in all 
oceans, had been a port officer in Cardiff, 
Wales, and flag secretary, aide, and op- 
erations officer to Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, high commissioner to Turkey in 
1920-22. 

About the only people who had given 
amphibious war a thought in 1937 were 
the Japs. In the Sino-Japanese war they 
used a ‘small boat with a ramp. Barbey 
studied pictures of it. By the end of 1940, 
when an amphibious force had been ac- 
cepted as part of the Atlantic Fleet Serv- 
ice Force, the Navy had developed the 

rst Higgins boat, a crude precursor of 
the LCVP (Landing Craft, Vehicle, 
Powered) but without a ramp. 

That year Barbey, as a captain, took 
part in the first amphibious training 
maneuver ever held, with the First 
Marine Division in Puerto Rico. It was 
not until Japan bombed Pearl Harbor, 
however, that a separate amphibious 
force was established. In the months that 
followed Barbey was named head of the 
Amphibious Warfare Section under Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 


Amphib Leader: In January 1948, 
Barbey assumed command .of the Am- 
phibious Forces of the Seventh Fleet in 
the Southwest Pacific. Since then he has 
conducted most Sowestpac invasions— 
more such operations than anyone else 
in the world. 

At 55, Barbey is a stocky, gray-hairec 
man with a constant smile, who eats and 
sleeps amphibious war. When he has a 
free moment, he hops into a landing craft, 
goes ashore, and takes a swim. Most of 
the time, particularly in the last six 
months when one landing came in the 
wake of another, he has hardly had time 
for that. 

There are several reasons for Barbey’s 
outstanding success. One of them is the 
men under him and the way he runs his 
staff. Every member is thoroughly ex- 
perienced as a result of taking part in the 
operations. ; 

Before each landing, the staff as a whole 
studies the beaches around the objective. 
The general area of the attacks is deter- 
mined by General MacArthur and _ his 
aides. The Army limits the landing area 
on the basis of tactical demands—such as 
the ‘need to land near a Jap airstrip so 
that it can be taken as soon as possible. 





Then the over-all naval plan is approved 
by Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kincaid, su- 
preme naval commander in the Southwest 
Pacific. Next Barbey & Co. go to work. 
Aerial photos and reports show the nature 
of the beach, and an estimate of the num- 
ber and type of ships and craft required 
is made. Coral reefs and tides have been 
the main problems in the Pacific, where 
the emphasis is more and more on ar- 
mored landing craft for assault. waves. 

Another reason for Barbey’s success 
has been his ability to improvise bril- 
liantly and to get along on a shoestring— 


Barbey, MacArthur’s amphibious admiral 


which he was forced to do for a long 
time—as well as his ability to learn from 
experience. For example, when the So- 
westpac landings involved comparatively 
short hauls Barbey successfully loaded 
his ships and craft with far more men 
and equipment than they were origi- 
nally intended to carry. One of his 
proudest accomplishments is his medical 
evacuation- LST. One LST in every 
group has been specially outfitted, with- 
out sacrificing any loading space, to 
perform emergency operations on the 
beach. 

The Seventh Amphibious Forces’ train- 
ing program is perhaps its most unique 


feature. At the start, each flotilla com~ 


mander personally trains each ship crew 
brought to the area. The crews remain 
units, with a few members shuttling home 
to bring out replacements. But desk jobs 
for key men are out. On top of this Bar- 
bey has initiated a novel scheme, directed 
by Capt. John Wendell Jamison, who was 
with the admiral in the old Atlantic 
Fleet days and who was North African 
beachmaster. Virtually all Army divi- 
sions that come out to the Southwest Pa- 
cific are especially trained in amphibious 
landings by Jamison so that when sol- 
diers are loaded for invasion they know 
what amphibious operations are all 
about. 
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Autumn Build-Up 
Eisenhower Masses Allied Strength 
for New West Front Break-Through 


Just one month ago, the Allies launched 
their audacious airborne thrust into Hol- 
land. The British Second Army plunged 
forward 60 miles to throw a deep and 
menacing salient into the German lines. 
But there it stuck and all along the rest 
of the front the Allied armies were stuck 
too. For one month the Germans achieved 
their basic strategic purpose: They stabi- 
lized the western front even as they had 
stabilized the front in Poland last August. 

Last week the Allied battle to restore 
mobility before winter grew in intensity 
day by day. Over the long lines stretching 
back to Paris, to Marseille, to partly re- 
paired French ports, to the artificial in- 
vasion harbors on the Normandy coast, 
rolled the vast supplies needed for of- 
fensives. On the speed with which they 
were moved up to the front depended 
success in the battles to come. 


Winterizing the Army: In his first 
talk to correspondents in the new war 
room at the Paris headquarters to which 
the Supreme Command_ public relations 
moved last week, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower stressed supply. He also expressed 


confidence that the Allied peoples would 


see the Battle of Gerthany through—a 
veiled suggestion that the struggle might 
continue through the winter. And in the 
damp forests of Western Germany, be- 
fore the frowning forts protecting Metz, 
and in the icy valley of the upper 
Moselle, American: troops donned heavy 
underwear, overcoats, and overshoes. The 
unter! States Army was being “winter- 
ized. 

The greatest struggle on the part of 
the Allies to unstick the front continued 
on the First Army front around Aachen 


. (see page 33). The actual assault on the 


ancient city was a lurid highlight .in the 
grim struggle. Of more military impor- 
tance was the defeat of a veteran Ger 
man division attempting to break the 
American grip on Aachen. The Nazi as 
sault petered out amid the smoking hulks 
of Tiger tanks and the Americans kept 
up their yard-by-painful-yard advance 
toward the Rhine. 

The Germans guessed, and probably 
correctly, that the American drive would 
soon be supported ‘by a great thrust for- 
ward from the British salient in Holland. 
That salient still pointed like the finger 
of fate toward the North German plain 
and the Nazis said that nearly the entire 
British Second Army had moved up into 


hate: 

‘In good weather and bad, Allied planes 
went into action on an unprecedented 
scale and their targets indicated that the 
next attack would indeed come from 
Holland. In fleets of 1,000 and more, both 
British and American heavy bombers 
cracked at Cologne and Duisburg, two 
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great communications hubs that enable 
the Nazis to shift troops between the 
American First and the British Second 
Army fronts. The heaviest tonnage ever 
dropped in a single raid—5,040 tons—hit 
Duisburg. The lesser communications 
centers of Cleve and Emmerich, just over 
the border from Holland, were totally 
demolished by the RAF. 


Ordeal at Aachen 


The American First Army, stalled 
around Aachen since mid-September, last 
week chose to make the city a test case 
for the forthcoming battles farther inside 

‘Germany. Aachen was nearly surround- 
ed. American shells and bombs had 
knocked out most public utilities. Food 
was short. The German garrison, between 
1,500 and 2,000 men, was vastly outnum- 
bered. In addition, Aachen still contained 
about 15,000 civilians who had little 
taste for war. 

To Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, 
commanding the American forces, the 
moment seemed propitious to demand 
unconditional surrender. Under a flag 
of truce, three American soldiers entered 
Aachen Oct. 10 with a demand for un- 
conditional surrender within 24 hours. 
The alternative was complete destruction 
of the city. 

At 2 oclock that afternoon the Yanks 
fred leaflets into Aachen. Prepared by 
psychological warfare experts, the leaflets 
were designed to create a breach between 
civilians and German soldiers. “Act quick- 
ly,” they read. “Go now to those respon- 
sible and make them stop the useless 
bloodshed and destruction. The time has 


come for your civilian leaders, for you, to 
speak boldly. Tomorrow may be too late. 
People of Aachen! There is only one 
choice—honorable and immediate surren- 
der or complete destruction.” 


Field Tactics: Nazi propagandists 
seized upon the ultimatum, playing it up 
as Allied policy for German cities. Ac- 
claiming Aachen as a “jewel of culture,” 
they sought to make it a symbol of de- 


fense for Germany and a blot on the’ 


record of the “Yankee terrorists.” 

Just why Aachen was chosen as the 
first example of Allied demands for un- 
conditional surrender or destruction was 
not clear. The German garrison had al- 
ready given ample evidence that it in- 
tended to stick to the end. At Supreme 
Headquarters, General Eisenhower said 
it was a matter of field tactics and did not 
represent the general American policy 
toward German cities. Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, however, viewed the 
matter differently: “No German cities 
may expect to have immunity from de- 
struction so long as they are maintained 
as part of the enemy’s battle line . . . 
German civilians will necessarily have to 
bear the burden of any decision imposed 
upon them by their military leaders.” 


Drunks and Civilians: Most of the 
civilians of Aachen decided to bear the 
burden. Only 200 Germans, including a 
good number of soldiers, came out to 
surrender in answer to the leaflets. Some 
of the soldiers were. drunk; as a morale 
booster, officers had issued the monthly 
wine and schnapps ration soon after the 
ultimatum was delivered. 


When the time limit expired, the 
Americans waited another hour and then 
for five hours cut loose with bombers 
and a few artillery pieces. That brought 
out 48 more Germans. Then the big op- 
eration began. Emplaced around the city, 
more than 200 field guns ranging up to 
240-millimeter howitzers pitched 6,500 
shells into the city in the first 24 hours. 
Planes made heavy attacks. 

Entering Aachen proper on Oct. 13, 
the Americans pushed toward the center 
of the town. From the rubble, the 
ruined buildings, and the cluttered 
streets, the Germans put up a Cassino- 
type defense. 

On the third day about 3,000 civilians, 
discovered in an air-raid shelter, gave up 
and trekked in a mile-long line to an 
American concentration area, carrying 
their possessions in baby carriages, carts, . 


* and suitcases. Thirsty, hungry, dirty, and 


frightened, they had had enough of 
Aachen. But there was no evidence that 
they blamed the German army—an army 
which was still fighting furiously and des- 
perately. ; 


It Rhymes With Hell 


From vantage points just outside 
Aachen, Al Newman, NEwswEEK war 
correspondent, sends the following eye- 
witness account of the assault on the his- 
toric city. 


Of all the three names for the city— 
the German Aachen, the Dutch Aken, 
and the French Aix-la-Chapelle—I like 
Aix-la-Chapelle best. Perhaps it is be- 
cause Aix-la-Chapelle rhymes with hell 


U. 8. Army photo from Harris é& Ewing 


The reaction at Aachen proved to Americans that Germany was indeed “an enemy country” 
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Canadians fought to clear Nazis from approaches to the prize port of Antwerp 


and the latter was a perfect description of 
the city late last week. 

The Nazis, with their .characteristic 
Teutonic contempt for scraps of paper, 
did not bother to answer the written 
American demand that they surrender 
within 24 hours or else. The “or else” be- 
gan at 12:30 Wednesday afternoon. It 
consisted of 150 dive bombers working 
in relays during decent weather (so far 
the weather has been fine) and more than 
100 artillery pieces of all calibers working 
all the time. 


Satanic Serenades: We are so close to 
the target that artillery shells overhead, 
instead of rumbling like express trains, 
‘ whisper, sigh, and whine on the way out. 


They are very low, for the range is not: 


more than 3 miles—almost point-blank. 
- The guns fire in “serenades” or concerted 
efforts on specific targets. Two such hoses 
of death are playing on the city—one near 
the ancient cathedral toward the center 
and one on the northeastern outskirts. 
You sweep the shell-torn streets with 
glasses and see no sign of life. 

A thin layer of smoke and masonry 
dust covers all Aachen. The oil dump 
near the northeast limits burns blackly. 
Through binoculars you can see that most 
of the town has been damaged by previ- 
ous bombings, because fully one-quarter 
of the red tiles on the buildings which 
still have roofs are bright and new. Out- 


side of that and the lethal gray puffs of 
artillery, Aachen looks about like any 
American town of 170,000. Its important 


buildings are in the center. On the out- 
skirts our troops are inching their way in. 

The highest ground around the city is 
east and north—a chain of hills along 
which our infantry advanced from the 
south like a boa constrictor, nearly en- 
circling the prey before the big squeeze. 
The hills are partly wooded, with em- 
barrassingly nude spots you discover 


later in the afternoon on the way to 
Eilendorf, a small city some 8 miles east 
of Aachen. 

At Eilendorf the vantage point is the 
third story of a house facing westward. 
Someone left a bewildered, abandoned 
police-dog pup, a Meccano set, and some 
bottles in the room. Where is he now? 
Did he get away? Does he miss his pup? 

The road from Eilendorf to Verlauten- 
heide, the tip of the southern arm of our 
pincers around Aachen, is largely an im- 
provised affair which winds across coun- 
try behind the hills to hide from German 
artillery the rare vehicles passing that. 
way. Verlautenheide itself is right out of 
the pages of the last war. Holed like 
Swiss cheese, it still is under constant 
shellfire. Its streets and buildings are 
completely deserted. 

e only way to find the command 
pre is to follow communications wire. It 
eads through a shell hole in a wall—the 
rear entrance to a battered building which 
is the CP. Down in the cellar a lantern 
burns dimly and candles gutter in fre- 
quent mortar blasts which here below 
the’ ground are sharp “chocks,” like a 
giant chopping wood with a very sharp 
ax. The Pa | turns from the field tele- 
phone. “I'll take you upstairs to the ob- 
servation post,” he says. 

The stairs are all but impassable, for 


the structure has been hit again and again. ° . 


In the room facing a broad, open valley 
toward Wiirselen, all business is trans- 
acted in a crawl or crouch and everyone 
stays well back from the windows. 


Erupting Valley: Promptly at 4:30 
.m., despite the skies which have turned 


eaden, the first Thunderbolt whizzes 


down over the road. Black puffs of flak 
follow him in and you can see the glow- 
ing lacework of tracers as the plane and 
target exchange fire. Then the bombs fall 
and the earth shakes and four of us in a 


room find ourselves yowling like a crowd 
at a football game, taking care however 
to keep our heads down. On and on 
goes the bombardment—one plane after 
another, until the whole valley blossoms 
into smoke and rocks with sound. 


The Antwerp Oyster 


The Germans knew that the Canadian 
First Army would eventually clear them 
from the Scheldt Estuary. However, like 
120,000 other troops in the still untaken 
ports of Dunkerque, Lorient, St. Nazaire, 
La Rochelle, Royan, and the estuary of 
the Gironde, they knew that their sacri- 
fice would pay dividends for Germany by 
blocking off potential Allied supply lines, 
Of all the ports in Europe, the Allies 
need Antwerp the most. Nazi coastal bat- 
teries at Breskens, on the southern bank 
of the Scheldt, and Flushing, on Wal 
cheren Island on the northern bank, cork 
up the channel leading to the great 
Antwerp docks. : 

The Nazis fought with a fanaticism 
rarely equaled in this war to maintain 
their grip on the southern shores of the 
Scheldt. But from all sides the Canadians 
and_ British pressed them into a smaller 
and smaller space. The Canadians made 
good their bridgehead across the Léo- 
pold Canal and brought over Sherman 
tanks which roamed the roads built on 
causeways and the flat wet fields. An 
other force landed near Hoofdplaat and 
squeezed 5,000 to 8,000 Nazi survivors 
toward Breskens. 

On Walcheren Island, RAF bombers 
blasted the dikes anew in an attempt to 
flood the Nazis out of their gun positions. 
But a Canadian forcé which had cut the 
causeway leading from the mainland to 
Walcheren was thrown back by fierce 
counterattacks. 


Made-to-Measure Ports 


This week Allied headquarters finally 
released the story of the greatest military 
secret of the invasion of Europe: How 
two great artificial ports were constructed 
on the Norman coast and for weeks 
supplied and reinforced the Allies. 

When the invasion was being planned, 
the strategists decided that the minimum 
needs would be 12,000 tons of ‘supplies 
and 2,500 vehicles a day for the 90 days 
before a French port of sufficient size 
could be put in working order. At the 
Quebec conference the scheme for pre 
fabricating artificial ports in parts in 
Britain and towing them to France was 
approved. Prime Minister Churchill later 
took an active interest in the problem 
and ordered: “Let me have the best solu- 
tion worked out. Don’t argue the matter.” 

The plan provided for installing the 
harbors in three stages. First, 60 ships, 
including two old battleships, were made 
into blockships and sunk to form five 
breakwaters. This was accomplished by 
D plus five.. The next step was the cot 
struction of two far larger breakwaters. 
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This was done by towing concrete cais- 
sons—60 of them were of 6,044 tons each 
-across the Channel and sinking them. 
They could not be put in water deeper 
than 33 feet. However, vessels as large 
as Liberty ships were able to use the 
sheltered waters thus formed. The last 
stage was to moor a long line of steel 
floats on the seaward side of the caisson 
breakwaters, behind which larger ships 
were protected. 

To complete the harbors, of course, 
piers were needed. These were construct- 
ed in lengths up to 480 feet in the form 
of steel bridges resting on floats. Lengths 
were fastened together so that they 
stretched from the shore to -the caisson 
breakwaters. The floats permitted them 
to rise and fall on the 20-foot tides. 
Seven miles of these piers were installed. 

Two complete harbors, each the size 
of Dover were thus constructed. One 
was American, located at St. Laurent-sur- 
Mer, and the other British, located at 
Arromanches. On D plus 18 the worst 
summer storm in 40 years struck the 
Channel. The more exposed American 
harbor was hit so hard its breakwaters 
broke up. It was abandoned after the 
capture of Cherbourg. But the British 
harbor is still a mainstay of the Allied 
supply system. 


The Gripe 


It is a hoary Army tradition that sol- 


diers are not happy unless they are grip- 
ing about something. By that standard 
the China-Burma-India theater last week 
was the happiest front in the war. For its 
Army newspaper, Roundup, came out 
with a monumental gripe directed at 
those hitherto sacrosanct figures, the Hol- 
lywood stars who tour the battle fronts. 
Furthermore, the gripe received as much 
publicity as the stars themselves were 
ever able to stir up. 

Roundup, in an editorial, assailed en- 
tertainers “who turn up in CBI with ac- 
-companying ballyhoo, stay around just 
long enough to send out their laundry, 
and then truck off for home . . . These 
selfless patriots, who incidentally are 
well-fed, housed, clothed, transported, 
and paid by the Army and USO, discover 
in a couple of weeks that CBI is hot, wet, 
full of mosquitoes, and they suddenly 
develop prior commitments, serious ail- 
ments, enceinte wives, and God knows 
what else.” 

The chief culprits, according to Round- 
up, were Ann Sheridan, Joe E. Brown, 
Joel McCrea, Paulette Goddard, and Al 
Jolson. Rebuttals boiled up from all of 
them: : 
€ Ann Sheridan countered with an offer 
to “fight boy-fashion, no holds barred, 
with anybody who thinks I . . . dogged 
it in the overseas theater.” She said she 
had traveled 60,000 miles, had eaten C 
and K rations for the most part, and “then 
when it is little girl’s room time I went 
down to the men’s toilet and waited until 
it was cleared.” 








@ Joe E. Brown said: “I played every 
spot that was humanly possible to play.” 
@ Joel McCrea, charged by the paper 
with turning back at Cairo after he 
“heard tell” that CBI was tough, declared 
that he had never been asked to go to 
the area to entertain soldiers. 

@ Paulette Goddard admitted she missed 
three days of her tour when ordered to 


Acme 
Ann Sheridan didn’t like “the little 
girl’s room” in China 


bed by the doctor but said that she 
showed the boys her gown with the low 
front and the low back and they seemed 
to like it. 

@ A spokesman for'Al Jolson simply said 


that he was scheduled to tour CBI, but 


the Army changed its mind and sent him 
elsewhere. 


Eastward Ho! 


The British have already sent their 
biggest naval man, Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser, to the Indian Ocean to command 
the Far East Fleet. His appointment was 
a promise of ships and action. Last week, 
London announced that one of the most 
important British airmen had been ap- 
pointed as Air Commander-in-Chief in 
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Southeast Asia. He was Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, now Allied 
air commander under General Eisen- 
hower. A large part of the RAF should 
eventually follow Mallory to the Far East. 











Rommel’s Last Defeat 


We have a very daring and skillful op- 
ponent against us and, may I say across the 
havoc of war, a great general. 


Field Marshal Erwin Rommel could 
have used this statement by Winston 
Churchill as an epitaph if he had died 
during the early months of 1942 when 
his feats brought the tribute from the 
Prime Minister. Like most conquerors, 
however, he did not die. at-the right time. 
Instead he lived on to defeat after defeat 
—at Alamein, in Tunisia, in Normandy. 

On Oct. 15 the Germans announced 
officially that the last defeat had caught 
up with Rommel. He was dead, presum- 
ably as a result of wounds incurred when 
an Allied plane attacked his automobile 
on a Normandy road last summer. 

Fundamentally, Rommel was more of 


‘a soldier than a Nazi. He was not a “bat- 


eared son of a laborer” as some imagina- 
tive stories described him but the son of 
a lecturer at Munich University, who 
chose the: army as a career and won 
the highest decoration, the Pour le 
Mérite, in the last war. He joined the 
Nazis after the war but in the present 
struggle it was the German officer, not 
the Nazi, which predominated in his 
character. 


Road to Vienna > 


Vienna stands gn the edge of moun- 
tain and plain. To the west, north, and 
south rise the forested foothills of the 
Alps, offering good natural conditions 
for defense of the city. But to the east, 
the broad valley of the Danube merges 
into the softly undulating flatlands of 
Western Hungary; the natural and his- 
toric invasion route to Vienna runs 
through Bratislava and Budapest. 

Last week, the Nazi rulers of Austria 
were painfully aware of this adverse to- 
pography. With Hungary collapsing po- 
litically and the Red Army sweeping un- 
checked across the grainfields east of 
Budapest, the defense of Greater Ger- 
many's second largest city became an 
immediate and urgent necessity. On Oct. 
14 Baldur von Schirach, Reichsstatthalter 
for Vienna, and Hugo Jury, Gauleiter of 
the Lower Danube, made public a frantic 
appeal to Austrians for the “salvation of 
the Fatherland.” 

Candidly admitting that the Russian 
onslaught through Hungary might lead 
to “further strategic withdrawals of our 
defensive forces for the protection of the 
sacred soil of the Reich,” the Nazi lead- 
ers called on the entire population, men 
and women 16 through 65, to help build 
“a defensive belt on our southeastern 
flanks on which the enemy’s onslaught 
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will break its teeth.” It was to be called 
the “Siidost Wall,” or Southeast Wall. 

Even as the Austrians dug for dear 
life, Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s 
Second Ukrainian Army crossed the Tisza 
River, last natural barrier before Buda- 
pest, and fought a furious tank battle 
around Kecskemét, only 180 miles from 
Vienna. Town after town fell as Russian 
tanks and cavalry whirled across the 
plains like a prairie fire. Szeged, Hun- 
gary’s second city, was taken Oct. 11. 
The same day, Russian and Rumanian 
troops also freed Cluj, capital of Hun- 
garian-annexed Transylvania. Virtually 
all prewar Rumania was cleared of the 
enemy in the following days. 

Farther south, the Russians, in coop- 
eration with Marshal Tito’s Partisans and 
Bulgarian troops, smashed forward on a 
broad front in Yugoslavia. One Soviet 
column overran the large rail and road 
hub of Subotica, 23 miles southwest of 
Szeged. Strong motorized Russian forces 


and Partisan units completely surrounded 
Belgrade and thrust into the city Oct. 14. 
In Central Serbia, Yugoslav and Bul- 
garian troops now operating together, 
seized the important junction of Nish. 


Red Squeeze 


Only one other European battlefield 
ranks. with the western front in impor- 
tance. That is the sector stretching from 
the East Prussian border, south past War- 
saw, through Central Poland, and down 
to the Carpathians. Last August the Red 
Army came close to breaking through on 
this front. But with a terrific effort the 
Germans rallied and held. Thereafter a 
relative quiet settled down on the Polish 
plains. 

One reason for the stalemate was un- 
doubtedly the heavy casualties the Rus- 
sians had suffered before Warsaw and én 
their attempts to expand bridgeheads 
across the Vistula River. But another was 





Associated Prees 


At Ease: Five GI's, lately accustomed to living in the mud and fighting Germans 
at odd moments, take their leisure where they can find it. After having costly baths 
free, they drink mineral water and lounge in the luxurious salon of the famous 


Belgian summer and health resort at Spa. 





.it but.German reports were categorical, 


the historic town of Tilsit and the Niemen 
River. 
Greece: Free but Hungry 
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an apparent Soviet intention to let the 
western Allies bear the brunt of the fight. 
ing for a change, while Russia undertook 
offensives that were less costly in man- 
power and paid off in political as well as 
military results. Thus the biggest Red 
armies were shifted to the north and 
south, where they cracked the German 
military and political defense systems in 
the Baltic and the Balkans. 

Last week, the Red Army once again 
opened an assault on the vital Central 
Polish front. Moscow would not confirm 















They said that great attacks had been 
launched against the area between War. 
saw and the East Prussian border with 
the direction of the drive toward East 
Prussia. 








By Sea and Land: This drive on East 
Prussia from the south complemented 
another full-scale offensive in the north 
against the ancient Junker province and 
the remaining German positions in the 
Baltic States. 

Gen. Ivan C, Bagramian’s First Baltic 
Army, which had been massing strength 
for weeks on a roughly straight line west 
of Siauliai in Lithuania, lashed out in a 
mighty drive for the sea. Within a week, 
Bagramian had reached the Baltic at 
Palanga, swiftly widening his coastal foot- 
hold north and south. This move drove a 
solid wedge toward Liepaja (Liban) and 
Memel across the supply line and po- 
tential escape route of the main German 
army of ten to fifteen divisions in Latvia. 

Next, Gen. Andrei Yeremenko’s Second 
and Gen. Ivan Maslennikoff’s Third Bal- 
tic Armies opened a concentric all-out 
assault on Riga. On Oct. 18 the great 
Baltic metropolis was captured. Thanks 
to the power and suddenness of the on- 
slaught, the city of 395,000 fell to the 
Russians almost intact, its medieval 
spires, ornate gables, and vaulted arch- 
ways mostly unmarred, its busy, modern 
port ready for use. 

The next blow fell on the large Nazi 
forces which for nearly three months had 
held Gen. Ivan D. Chernyakhovsky’s 
Third White Russian Army at the north- 
ern border of East Prussia. As Bagramian 
launched his dash for the Baltic below 
Liepaja, Chernyakhovsky plunged toward 































































The British were on their way to 
Athens as fast as the dilapidated roads 
and mine-infested waterways of the Pelo- 
ponnesos could carry them. But, like the 
citizens of Paris, the population of 
Athens could not wait. By Oct. 13 a 
local uprising had freed Greece’s capital 
with its harbor of Peiraeus of the last 
Germans. While the British, after occupy- 
ing ancient Corinth, were pushing north- 
east across the adjoining isthmus, the 
Greek flag fluttered up over the Ac 
olis and the Swastika came down— 

























































J OPTICAL SCIENCE reaches new heights at Kodak 


_ ae. Makes possible 
the finest camera lenses 
of all time 


The first of Kodak’s “postwar” lens for- 
mulas are incorporated in such lenses as 
Kodak Medalist’s £/3.5, the Recordak mi- 
crofile lenses, and Kodak’s £/2.5 aerial lens 
for night reconnaissance. 


Experimental aerial lenses of other 
speeds, designed and made by Kodak, 
each requiring years of computation, are 
now with the Air Forces. 


Ov. great factor in these new lenses is 
the revolutionary “rare element” glass 
developed by Kodak. In the past the lens de- 
signer _ Saal for new types of glass for the 
development of his ideas. Now he has re- 
sources in glass which outstrip his creative 
imagination. 

His position is similar to that of the physi- 
cian who suddenly is given a new curative 
agent such as penicillin. It takes years to ex- 
plore and realize its full usefulness. 


At Kodak, “optics” includes every step in 
lens making, from a design originated for a 
special purpose by Kodak scientists to the 
tested and approved lens finally mounted in 
the camera. 


This applies from the lens of the lowest 
priced Brownie or Kodak to the rare-element 
“postwar” lens of the costliest Kodak. 


This program of lens development is now 
being extended —for the better pictures you'll 
make in the future. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YGRK 


POURING A “MELT” of optical glass in the world’s first all-electric glass plant at Seen Sine Sea CONT ATS wie: ted 

‘ ier fs his platoon onto the beach in the first assault wave 

the Kodak lens works. The heavy platinum lining of a melting pot costs $4,800—only at Tarawa? .. . how, after all his men were killed, he 

platinum keeps impurities down to the maximum allowed by Kodak, 1 part in 1. wiped out a Jap machine-gun position before he was 

million... The glass itself is made of “rare elements”—tantalum, tungsten, and = ve Pasar ee posi his last arp one he 

» ° ° ° ad written “The marines have a way of making you 

lanthanum. Kodak’s use of these, instead of sand, to produce optical glass with a afraid-vnot of dying, but of not doing your job”? A 
much higher refractive index (light-bending ability), without marked increase in stern example to us at home. 

dispersion, is the “first basic discovery in optical glass in 55 years.” BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


\% “LIGHT WAVE” —after all 

surfaces of the several elements 

in a lens have been ground and 

polished to an accuracy of ¥, 

“light wave”—1/100,000 of an 

inch—the assembled lens is 

brought to a lens bench for study | 

and adjustments. The microscope ‘ 

aoe Se See <0 nga . 7 wm ©=STARS BAD AND GOOD~At left a “bad” star, at 

: F in " 

— mp ig soon = mat ( am tight a “good” star, as seen in lens bench microscope. 

pa on pot a a oe tt : In a lens which passes muster, the star must be sym- 

po mee ane pm a. . metrical in shape and color, not exceed a maximum 

laathan metitnal 8 ality of th y & ae mua €6= size. Weird shapes and bright colors, as at left, mean 
g the optical quality of the lens. ~ =1 rejection. Star images photographed at 11° off axis. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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The Magic Touch 
| om as the kiss of early frost magically brings out the autumn colorings, so 


the kiss of the hops in Schlitz imparts only the piquant hop flavor with none 


of the bitterness. All over the world Schlitz is famous as America’s most distin- 


= guished beer 
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JUST THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 


Copr. 1944, Jos Schlitz Brewing Co., 3 
Milwaukee, Wis. § 
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the first time in three and a half years. 

Athens, like the majority of the Pelo- 
ponnesos towns, was liberated by massed 
EAM partisans after the bulk of the Ger- 
man garrison had fled, leaving only rear- 
guards and dispirited collaborationists. 
When a British-Polish force entered the 
city Oct. 14 only a mopping-up job re- 
mained. 

The news of the liberation of Athens 
touched off joyous demonstrations among 
the large Greek colonies in the Levant 
and elsewhere. Premier George Papan- 
dreou’s government-in-exile prepared to 
fly home to the capital from its provision- 
al headquarters in Italy. And Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
proclaimed that his forces would “sweep 
away all traces of the invader.” 

The Greeks, who everywhere cheered 
the return of their British allies, were 


looking forward even more eagerly to the 
arrival of yet another force of “libera- 
tors”: representatives of UNRRA, who 
will have a man-sized job on their hands 
when they land in the famished and dis- 
ease-ridden country. A measure of the 
ruin which the Germans inflicted on 
Greece’s economy was the astronomical 
depreciation of the currency. Before the 
war $1 was equal to about 150 drachmae. 
The geceent rate of exchange is 150,000,- 
000 drachmae to $1. The note circulation 
in Greece today exceeds 4,000,000,000,- 
000,000 drachmae. 

Meanwhile, 240 miles to the north- 
west of Athens, the British troops which 
on Sept. 27 had landed on the coast 
of Albania captured the port of Sarande 
(christened Porto Edda by the Italians 
in honor of Mussolini’s daughter). The 
seizure of Satande, astride the coastal 
road, doomed the large, strategic island 


- 
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of Corfu, 10 miles from shore. Cut off 
from epee and reinforcements, the 
Nazi skeleton garrison of 60 surrendered. 


Marooned in Lapland 


Still another German disaster was in 
the making on the Arctic front last week. 
Having neglected to get out of Finland 
while the going was good, Col. Gen. 
Lothar Rendulic’s seven divisions found 
themselves at the approach of winter ma- 
rooned in the Lapland wilderness. Soviet 
amphibious forces captured the large, ice- 
free port of Petsamo on Oct. 15. Ceded 
to Russia under the armistice with Fin- 
land, Petsamo had been Rendulic’s prin- 
cipal supply base. To the south, the Finns 
took Tornio and Kemi on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, then closed in on Rovaniemi, 
southern headquarters and supply base 
of the Nazi army. 
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London (by wireless)}—The larger 

a picture is the more difficult it is to 
see it as a whole. This is why an art 
‘) critic uses a diminishing glass. It brings 
the picture into smaller compass and 
obviates looking at it bit by bit. 

Unfortunately, we have no such in- 
strument wherewith to examine the war, 
which to the observer is made up of the 
separate igs wage painted by official re- 
ports and the unofficial dispatches of 
correspondents, Each is no more than 
a part of the whole and normally each 
is so overemphasized as to obscure the 
part it is playing. 

How can this difficulty be overcome? 
The answer is no easy one. 


If we could be certain that Allied 
strategy was governed by a single pol- 
icy, the picture would be clearer. But, 
as must be obvious to all, two policies 
are in operation and the canvas is 
blurred. 

What then are the policies? I think 
they may be described as: peace while 
the going is good and peace when a 
winning post is passed. One applies to 
Russia; the other, to America and Brit- 
ain. The factors which link them are 
that Germany is the common enemy 
and that winter is approaching. 

Because it is clear to Germany that 
the problem is how to cut its strategical 
coat according to its tactical cloth— 
which can only be temporarily length- 
ened by bad weather—it must be evident 
that the Reich’s three great antagonists 
will attempt to attain their ends before 
weather conditions multiply their diffi- 
culties, 





The Western Front: Putting the Pieces Together 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


On each of Germany’s flanks, the Al- 
lied tactical problem is both similar and 
dissimilar. It is similar in that the ob- 
ject is to pin the Germans down on a 
wide front, exhaust and immobilize 
them; and dissimilar in that, whereas 
on Germany’s western flank the Anglo» 
American problem is to effect penetra- 
tion, the Russian problem on the eastern 
flank is to carry out an encirclement 
whicly will not only threaten German 
from the south while it is being pound- 
ed in the east and west, but also when 
the Reich collapses will place the whole 
of Europe east of the Elbe or Oder and 
south of the Danube and Carpathians 
under Russian control. 

Should this great wheel succeed, as, 
it seems likely to, Europe will be re- 
duced to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
half of Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. In fact, when the war game ends 
most of the peace counters will already 
eal a ee 

ou is policy of making-peace- 
while-the-going-is-good leaves the pol- 
icy of peace-after-the-winning-post-is- 
passed far behind the strategy which it 
is effecting, it cannot but be other than 
of the greatest assistance to the vast 
Anglo-American battle now being 
fought in the west, because it is pinnin 
down and exhausting such masses o 
Germans that few if any reinforcements 
are likely to be made available for the 
western front. In this respect, it may 
be looked upon as a stupendous dis- 
tracting operation. 

As regards the western offensive, var- 
ious extensive battles composing it 


can only be understood when they are 
viewed as a single battle in which gov- 
erning factors at the moment are: on 
the German side, lack of fighting power, 
and, on the Anglo-American side, re- 
striction of supplying power. Neverthe- 
less, one is an increasing deficit whereas 
the other is but a temporary overdraft. 
Strategically speaking, the Allied ad- 
vance into Belgium, Holland, and East- 
ern France was too rapid to permit the 
building up of a sufficiently powerful 
striking force to effect a decisive break- 
through 

It was not: German resistance west 
of the Rhine which was the obstacle, 
but instead the tenacity with which the 
Germans held on to the Channel ports. 
Until these ports are cleared, each .of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s eight 
armies, though undoubtedly working 
according to a single idea—the pinning 
down and exhausting of the enemy— 
appears to be operating on its own. 
Hence the difficulty of seeing the com- 
plete picture. 


Sooner or later—depending on su 
ply—one or more of these armies, prob- 
ably Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’s in 
combination with Lt. Gen. Sir Miles C. 
Dempsey’s, will break through. Should 
these two do so, then once the Rhine is 
crossed and the Ruhr area entered all 
fronts to the south of this decisivé one 
will become of secondary strategical 
value. Nevertheless, until this decisive 
advance is made, these fronts are essen- 
tial in order to immobilize the enemy. 
Hold, move, and hit are the essence of 
the problem—not forgetting supply. 
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Both Parties Woo Key Cities 
in Final Drives of Campaign 


| Heavy Registration Turnout In New Jersey registration on the whole 
‘ ‘ was under previous levels but the bulk of 
in Pivotal Industrial Centers the loss was sustained in nonindustrial 


] . areas while most cities approached pre- 
f Cheers Democratic Leaders war itotels, = rs 


| 


‘ In Philadelphia the figures were ap- 
The 1944 Presidential campaign proximately 65,000 under 1940 when 
reached pay dirt last week. From coast 1,116,000 voters registered, but here 
to coast the all-important final drives for too the soldier vote might make up 
i registration were on. In them might be _ the difference. In the industrial cities of 
the answer to the outcome Nov. 7. Ohio, registration had in. most cases 
Already there was evidence that the matched or exceeded that of four years 
controversial CIO Political Action Com- ago except in Cleveland. 
mittee* had gone far toward achieving In Detroit registration is expected to 
its principal goal: heavy registration in set a new record; in Chicago (Cook 
cities which in three previous elections County) approximately 200,000 names 
had rolled up huge Roosevelt pluralities. _ were added to the rolls, despite a de- 








attributed to Republican efforts to match the war. The Chicago Daily News com- 
the PAC drive was still a question, but the mented: “It is hardly possible that there 
surface results plainly were more satisfy- are that many new legal voters in Cook 
ing to the Democrats than to the GOP. County . . . In ‘putting on the pad’ this 
It Was equally clear that both President time, the promoters of the stampede ap- 
Roosevelt and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey pear to have bettered the top Pendergast 
were heeding the theory the election records in Kansas City.” 
would be won or lost in a few key cities: In Milwaukee registration has shrunk 
Boston, New York (where The Times 26,000 below the 308,000 of four years 
this week came out for Roosevelt), Phila- ago; in St. Louis the shrinkage may ex- 
H delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, ceed that figure. But in the big West 
| and St. Louis. The GOP candidate had Coast cities—San Francisco, Oakland, and 
speeches scheduled in all of them save Portland—the 1940 totals have been ex- 
Philadelphia, where he had already made _ ceeded, with similar results in prospect 
an appearance, and Cleveland, Although in Los Angeles and Seattle. i 
| Mr. Roosevelt’s published schedule called Virtually all the above figures are sub- 
for only an address to the Foreign Policy ject to canvass. In Chicago it is estimated 
i Association Saturday, Oct. 21, in 
New York, the expectation was 
that he too would probably de- 
liver closing campaign speeches 
in at least Cleveland and Chicago. 








Preliminary Figures: The 
registration results were not in 
every case final and official but 
they were nonetheless impres- 
{ sive. In Democratic Boston and 
neighboring Massachusetts in- 
dustrial centers, registration 
fi seemed certain last week to 
i equal or break 1940 totals. In 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Conn., 
1940 totals had already been ex- 
ceeded. In New York City civil- 
ian registration failed by 179,- 
847 to match that of four years 
ago, but approximately 170,000 
| soldier ballots already cast ap- 
| peared likely to close the gap. 











*A new PAC recruit last week was Vice 








Just how much of the increase could be crease in population of 100,000 since 
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that the pruning may remove as many 
as 100,000 names from the rolls. 

Not in recent years have politicians 
eyed the registration figures so intently, 
Most of them agree that -the election is 
so close (see page 42) that the size of 
the vote will decide it. This conclusion 
is reached in the belief that unless the 
maximum labor vote is produced for Mr, 
Roosevelt, his bid for a fourth term is 
in serious jeopardy. Dewey, on the other 


‘hand, now rests his campaign on the 


evidence that the trend is in his direc- 


. tion. He privately believes that his 


chances are 50-50 and he is closing his 
campaign with a drive that is calcu- 
lated to provide the edge necessary for 
victory. 


The President's Health 


One day after Wendell L. Willkie died, 
John O’Donnell, anti-Roosevelt columnist 


‘for The New York Daily News, devoted 


his entire article to the political impor- 
tance of the President’s health. O’Don- 
nell wrote: “The life expectancy of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is indeed a definite po- 
litical handicap to his fourth-term pre- 
tensions.” 

The President is“a tired and ailing and. 
aged man,” O’Donnell asserted: “Four 
years ago . . . he looked hale and hearty. 
Now he is drawn, haggard, and gray.” 
In the future, O’Donnell added, White 
House advisers “are going to insist” on 
only profile pictures* of Mr. Roose- 
velt because in such shots “the changes 
wrought by illness in his features are less 
shocking.” , 

Four days later Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, the President’s personal phy- 
sician, had this to say: “The stories that 
he is in bad health are understandable 
around election tinie, but they are not 
true.” To Blair Moody of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, 
McIntire said the President has 
“no organic difficulties”; he is 
“perfectly OK.” 

But, how about the fact that 
the President’s pictures make 
him look, thin? “Did you ever 
hear of. a man who recovered 
his flat tummy and was proud of 
it?” McIntire \said. “The Presi- 
dent has not. been on a restricted 
diet [prescribed last winter dur- 
ing his illness] since before his 
trip to the Pacific. But he doesn’t 
want to get that bulge back.” 
McIntire said he wished the 
President would gain some 
weight. He now weighs around 
175, “8 or 9 pounds under his 
best weight.” 

How about his kidneys? 
“Nothing wrong organically with 








®Peter Edson of Scripps Howard last 





President Henry A. Wallace. Attending a 
rally in Indianapolis, Wallace discovered 





: . ad mover, Joined and promptly paid While politicians watched registration, 
j what t ” rtii te . 
i in the great waber - Sar wae man.” . cartoonists had a field day . 








week attributed the improved aphs 
of Mr. Roosevelt taken on night he 
broadcast to Democratic party workers to 
“extra added special’’ ifghting arrange- 
ments, including big Klieg lights “such as 
the movies use on special sets.’” 


SHORTEN THE WAR 





MAN... WIFE...BOY...CAR 
DOING AN ALL-OUT JOB FOR THE WAR 








WHEN A. A. KRUEGER OF CHICAGO comes home 
after a busy day at the Borg & Beck war plant in 
Chicago, his day’s war work is only half done. 
There’s always the Victory garden to tend in’ 
summer—that’s war work. So is the community 
organization Krueger heads, which handles War 
Bond Drives and other civilian activities. So is 
Mrs. Krueger's volunteer work, and her home 
canning, and son Arnold's diligent waste paper 
collection. The Kruegers are working for Victory , - 

every waking minute, doing many extra win-the- KRUEGER WORKS for Borg & Beck TO GAIN TIME, Kruege 
war services that wouldn’t be possible without a Division, Clearing, Ill., makers often delivers parts to 
reliable car for time-saving transportation. of clutches and cannon parts. sub-contractors in his car. 
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SON ARNOLD has bundled hundreds MRS. KRUEGER does much home can- KRUEGER ALWAYS DEPENDS on 
of sae of paper for salvage. He ning, also works a full day every enuine Oldsmobile service to 
a 


is also an official Junior Messenger. week preparing surgical dressings. eep his car in top condition. 
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Men at Work: Campaigning in the South, Harry S. Truman, the Democratic Vice 





Associated Press photos 


Presidential candidate, was greeted by 300 mothers and their babies (kissable) in a 
New Orleans hotel lobby. His opponent, Gov. John Bricker, who once’ played semi- 
pro baseball, took time out from his West Coast tour to pitch in the first ball‘in an 


all-star game at Wenatchee, Wash. 





him at all.” How about the report that 
his teeth are abscessed and have to come 
out? “Nothing to it.-There is one tooth 
that has given him a little trouble and 
he has a dentist treat his gums and clean 
his teeth.” : 

“He has recovered his reserve and has 
the same ability to turn things off as be- 
fore,” McIntire emphasized. “He does a 
terrific day’s work. But he stands up un- 
der it amazingly.” 


A Distomo Wanted 


On June 10, a Nazi motor caravan 
rolled into the ancient Greek village of 
Distomo, nestled in the hills near Mount 
Parnassus. It was an anniversary of a 
sort. Two years ago to the day the town 
of Lidice, in Czecho-Slovakia, had been 
razed in reprisal for the death of Hey- 
drich the Hangman. Now the invaders 
were on a similar errand—to avenge the 
killing of 30 of their men by Greek guer- 
rillas. If infamy could be measured, the 
crime at Distomo exceeded Lidice. The 
Nazis’ Greek massacre reached a grisly 
total of 1,100—women and children as 
well as men. 

In New. York two months later Max- 
well Anderson, the playwright, and 
Basil J. Vilavianos, Greek-American pub- 
lisher, set up the Committee for the Re- 
birth of Distomo. A fitting memorial, 
they thought, would be for American 
towns named Berlin to rename themselves 
Distomo. Wires went out to sixteen such 
places; three responded. Berlin, N. J., 
thought it “a lot of foolishness.” Berlin, 
Ala., agreed to tap public opinion 
through the local. paper. 


Berlin, Ore., took to the idea—or so it 
seemed from an enthusiastic reply from 
Carl Curlee, Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary in nearby Albany. On his as- 
surance, the committee laid elaborate 
plans for a rechristening Oct. 28—fourth 
anniversary of thes invasion of Greece. 
In the quiet Oregon hamlet there would 
be a Greek lamb barbecue and dancing 
on the green by costumed Greek-Ameri- 
cans imported for the occasion; the 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in America would attend; An- 
derson would prepare a suitable script 
to be broadcast nationally. 

But last week, as the committee’s 
“technical staff’ prepared to leave New 
York, Berlin, Ore., balked. It was re- 
sentment at not being consulted rather 
than a fondness for its name—derived 
not from Hitler’s capital, but a slurrin 
of Burrell’s Inn, which had once oath 
the spot. By vote of a mass meeting and 
by petition of its property owners, Ber- 
lin protested. the county court’s tenta- 
tive approval of the name change. Local 
pride fared: “Maybe we'll change it and 
maybe we won't. But by golly, we'll 
do it ourselves ‘and not some New York 
playwright!” 

Forced to.suspend its plans, the com- 
mittee cast about in the hope of selling 
the idea to some other town—not nec- 
essarily a Berlin. 


F.D.R. Loses Ground 


NEwsweEEK herewith presents the 
fourth in its series of Election: Trends 
surveys, representing the opinions of 118 
qualified political observers—three from 


- publican - organization 


each state in contested territory, with four 


regionally representing the so-called 
Solid South. 


Since last June, Election Trends panel 
members periodically have been asked 
this question: “How does your state Now 
appear likely to vote for President on 
Nov. 7?” To obtain a measurable result, 
NEWSWEEK proposed a choice of five 
answers, asking that each panel member 
indicate the one which most accurately 
reflected his best information: “Demo. 


~ cratic,” “Republican,” . “Doubtful but 
‘probably Democratic,” “Doubtful but 


probably Republican,” and “Tossup.” 

The current survey was peg ted last 
week and depicts the political situation 
since President Roosevelt and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey began*their cam- 
paigns. The previous surveys, which are 
recapitulated on the opposite page, were 
made in June before the Republican con 
vention, in July before the Democratic 
convention, and in September, just two 
days before Governor Dewey made his 
first campaign speech. 


The Decisive States: Governor 
Dewey's month-old campaign has re 
sulted in substantial gains for the GOP, 
with the result that President Roosevelt's 
marked edge in the summer months has 
now vanished and, for the first time, his 
reelection is in doubt. That, in brief, is 
the composite view of the 118 politica 
experts reporting as the campaign goes 
into its last phase. On the basis of their 
findings, four states with a total of 69 
electoral votes—Pennsylvania (35), Mis 
souri (15), Minnesota (11), and Con- 
necticut (8)—may decide the election. 


‘(For a comparison with the Gallup poll, 


see page 46.) 

As of last week, the panel members 
give Mr. Roosevelt 25 states, with a total 
electoral vote of 280. To Dewey go nine- 
teen states,-with a total of 232 electoral 
votes. Pennsylvania, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Connecticut are adjudged either toss- 
ups or completely in doubt. 

A month ago, Pennsylvania was as 
signed to the Roosevelt column. The shift 
to tossup represents, therefore, a gain for 
Dewey and indicates that the state, with 
its 85 electoral votes, is the most impor- 
tant battleground in the campaign. 

- Other shifts since September: Oregon, 
from doubtful but probably Democratic, 
to doubtful: but probably Republican; 
Idaho, from doubtful but probably Re- 
publican, to doubtful but probably Dem- 


As They See It: In most key states, 
the panel members continue to note 
gains for Dewey: 


PENNSYLVANIA— Lack of- enthusiasm 
in Democratic meetings; increased Re- 
activity; indus- 
workers’ attitude at present seems 
indifferent.” : 


Orecon--“There is a definite swing to 
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JUST ABOUT EVERY FAMILY IN TKE U.S.A. 











NEEDS THIS PROTECTION ! 
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CAN EASILY AFFORD IT! 





PASSERBY trips over a toy left on the side- 
walk by your boy ... your dog bites a neigh- 
bor’s child . . . someone is injured by an act of 
yours while golfing, hunting, fishing . . . the laun- 
dress gets hurt using your washing machine... 


Literally thousands. of such simple “everyday” 
occurrences can lead to damage suits. That’s why 
nearly every family needs the protection of Hart- 
ford Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


IT COVERS: you, your wife or husband, your 
children, other relatives living in your home. IT 
PAYS: medical expenses up to $250, regardless 
of your legal liability, for visitors injured on your 
premises, or for domestic employees hurt while 
working in your household. Pays all costs of acci- 
dent investigation. Pays cost of out-of-court settle- 
ment or court judgment, up to limits of insurance. 
Pays lawsuit expenses, lawyers’ fees, court costs. 


It’s a big, big package of protection—all for 
$10 a year! $25 for three years! If you employ 
full-time domestic help, or reside in New Jersey, 
inquire about differences in cost and coverage. 


Your Hartford agent or your Own insurance 
broker can tell you about this new policy. 


wn 
Mow 


Spend the next few days get- 
ting bids from glaziers and 
sign painters, awarding jobs 
and supervising work? Not 


Jones! He carries Hartford 


Plate Glass Insurance. He'll 
phone his Hartford repre- 


Timely warning to 
housewives! 


Even though it takes longer 
to get electrical appliances 
repaired nowadays, don’t use 
one that needs fixing. Watch 
for frayed cords, cracked or 
broken plugs, loose heating 
elements. Any one of them 
can cause a fire. 


Battlefront life-sav 





Look for the Stag! 


You'll find it on a financial statement prov- 
ing the Hartford companies a ro, 
world’s strongest. You'll see it displayed 
in the office of a fine, friendly insurance 
agency in your community. You'll find it 
‘on policies that protect your family, your 
home, your business. Look for it! 


What'll Jones do now? 





sentative who will take over: 
promptly. Jones figures his 
timealoneis worth morethan 
the modest cost of insurance 
covering windows, show 
cases, display lettering, signs, ~ 
glass floors and skylights. 





er... made of 


the tin cans you save 


This is a morphine syrette. 
Administered to a wounded 
soldier by a member of the 
Army Medical Department, a 
single dose brings relief in 
seconds—blacks out pain— 
relieves shock and sometimes 
saves a life. The syrette’s 
— is made of pure tin. 

wo salvaged tin cans pro- 
vide enough tin for one 
syrette. So keep on saving 
those tin cans. 








HARTFORD INSURANCE 


. Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company ~ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Election Trends (No. 4): 118 Political Experts See... 
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The following political experts are participating in 
NewsweEEx’s Election Trends panel. The result shown in 
each state is a composite view, and therefore cannot be 
directly attributed to any individual panel member. 


ARIZONA: Folsom Moore, Bisbee Review; Hanson R. Sisk, Nogales Daily 
‘Herald; Bill Turnbow, Phoenix Gazette. 

CALIFORNIA: Earl C. Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; Walter P. Jones, 
McClatchy Newspapers; Kyle Palmer, Los Angeles Times. 

COLORADO: Jack Foster, Rocky Mountain News (Denver); Bruce Gustin, 
Denver Post; John M. O’Connell, Salida Daily Mail. 

CONNECTICUT: Moses Berkman, Hartford Times; Robert D. Bymes, Hart- 
ford Couranty William J. Walsh, Bridgeport Post-Telegram. 

DELAWARE: Wright C. Dizer, Wilmington Sunday ~ Harry C. McSherry, 
a State News (Dover); Benjamin F . Simmons, - Dover Re- 
publi 

IDAHO: Vardis Fisher, Idaho Daily Statesman (Boise ) ; Nicholas Ifft, Poca- 
tello Tribune; Burl C. Hagadone, Coeur d’Alene Bress 

WLLINOES: Arthur M. Evans, Chicago Tribune; J. Emil Smith, Illinois State 
comge ( Springfield ) ; ‘Charles N. Wheeler, Chicago Daily News. 

a ym J. Cadou, 9 Oy News Service (Indianapolis); 

Maurice Early, Indianapolis Star; F. A. Miller, South Bend Tribune. 


tOWA: C. C. Clifton, Des Moines Register; Ralph Leysen, aeiemiaaat: Daily 
Times; J. S. Woodson, Sioux City Journal. 
KANSAS: Burt Doze, Wichita Eagle; Carl A. Rott, Winfield Courier; A. L. 
Shultz, Topeka State Journa 
KENTUCKY: Allan M. Trout, Louisville Courier Joumeals Tom R. Under- 
wood, Lexington Herald. Tom Wallace, Louisville Times. 
MAINE: Sam E. Conner, Lewiston Evening ume Fred D. Jordan, Bangor 
News; Douglas Fosdick, Rumford Falls Tim 
MARYLAND: C. Neill Baylor, Hagerstown Hovald, ‘William L. Geppert, Cum- 
berland News; Oscar L. Morris, Salisbury Times. 
MASSACHUSETTS: M. E. Hennessy, Boston Globe; William E. Mullins, Bos- 
ton Herald; Lawrence K. Mill er, Berkshire Eagle ( Pittsfield). 
MICHIGAN: Hub M. George, Detroit Free Press; Guy H. Jenkins, Booth 
Newspapers; Frank Morris, Detroit Times 
MINNESOTA: M. W. Halloran, Minneapolis Star Journal; Gustaf A. Nordin, 
— Herald-News-Tribune; L. D. Parlin, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
ress 
missOURi: Curtis A. om, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; e K. Wallace, 
Kanone City Star; H. J. Waters Jr., Columba Daily Tribune 
MONTANA: Louis F. Grill, Miles City Star; Ernest |, mel. ¢ Great Falls 
Tribune; E. G. Leipheimer, Montana Standard (Butte). 


NEBRASKA: Edgar Howard, Columbus Daily Teleesians Lome E. Kennedy, , 


Omaha World Herald; James E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star. 





Qoor 


Dewey. Wayne Morse [former War La- 
bor Board member who is a GOP nomi- 
nee for the United States Senate] is al- 
most a cinch to win and he is campaign- 
ing for Dewey first and himself second.” 


MASSACHUSETTS—"Dewey appears to 
be gaining since he personally a 
Roosevelt and the Communists support- 
ing him.” 


Cairornia—“Forecast still Demo- . 


cratic but an intensive personal campaign 
by Governor Warren in the next 
weeks could make the state doubtful be- 
cause of apathy on the part of Roosevelt 
labor’ registrants.” 


ILLinois—“Dewey’s Oklahoma speech 
stirred entire downstate, which may roll 
up 300,000 Republican plurality. Chi- , 
cago is the big question mark.” 

INpIANA—“Dewey’s plurality now ap- 
pears likely to near 100,000 votes.” 

Oxn1o—“Registration not heavy and the 
Dewey trend grows.” 


Significance-—~— 


How close the election is, on the basis 


of the reports made by the Election 
Trends panel, can be judged not only 
by the number of states that are in com- 
plete doubt but by the shifts of party 


strength recorded in the last four months. 
For example: 

In June Idaho was estimated to be 
Democratic; in July and September it 
was in the GOP column; currently it is 
back in the Democratic column. Simi- 
lar shifts have been recorded in Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and although 
the last two are currently listed Demo- 
cratic, panel members in those states note 
a trend toward Dewey that may shift 
them once more before election. Minne- 
sota has been placed in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican columns at various 
times in the four surveys but now is 
ranked a tossup. Three states—Pennsyl- 
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... Dewey Campaign Wiping Out F.D.R.’s Summer Lead 

















TREND IN ELECTORAL VOTES 


(Necessary to elect: 266) 


June July 
163 
119 
282 
93 
101 
194 


55 


Democratic 
Doubtful Democratic 
Totals 


Republican 
Doubtful Republican 
Totals 


Toss-up 


NEVADA: A. E. Cahlan, Las Vegas Review Journal; Joseph F. McDonald, 

Chris H. Sheerin, Elko Free Press. 

.. Nashua Telegraph; Oliver Jenkins, 
M. Langley, Co 


Nevada State Journal (Reno); 

WRE: Fred H. Dobens. 
Manchester Union-Leader; James 
Patriot. 


NEW JERSEY: William A. Caldwell, Bergen Evening Record (Hackensack): 
; i Star-Ledger; George B. 


‘Times. : 
NEW MEXICO: Will Harrison, Santa Fe New Mexican; H. P. Pickrell, Al- R 
buquerque Journal; Will Robinson, Roswell Dispatch. us 
NEW YORK: Don Bermingham, Buffalo Evening News; Fred Betts, Syracuse 
is Tilden Lynch, New York 
Oppesard, Grand Forks Herald; H. D. Paulson, 
Fargo Forum; Kenneth W. Simons, Bismarck Tribune. 
OHIO: Ralph J. Donaldson, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Elmer P. Fries, Colum- 
bus Dispatch; Herbert R. Mengert, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
ix and Times-Democrat; Ed- 
Oklahoma City Okla- 


OREGON: Harry N. Crain, Salem Capital Journal; Palmer Hoyt, Portland 
(Portland ). 


Victor Hamerslag, Newark 


Herald-Journal; Denis Til 
NORTH DAKOTA: M. M. 


OKLAHOMA: Paul A. Bruner, Muskogee 
wi 


ogee Phoenix 
ard D. Burks, Tulsa World; Otis Sullivant, 


homan 
Oregonian; Ralph Watson, Oregon Jo 


PENNSYLVANIA: C. W. Dressler, Pittsb 
Harrisburg Evening News; Thomas 


David M. Cameron, Provide: 


Herald Tribune. 


Post-Gazette; Charles G. Miller, 
. O’Neil, Philadelphia Record. 


RHODE ISLAND: G. Richmond Providence Evening Bulletin; an 
i ; nce Journal; Jack Burgess, Woonsocket Call. 


Sept. Oct. 
138 138 
129 92 
267 230 


106 106 
124 126 
230 232 


34 669 





SEPTEMBER 








ree 
Journal. 
meord Monitor- 


hick, Trenton 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Ralph O. Hillgren, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Robert B. 
: ipple, Pierre Capital Journal ti 


TENNESSEE: Joseph T. Hatcher, Nashville Tennessean; Fred Hixson, Chat- 
tanooga Times; Malcolm J. Adams, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
UTAH: Darrell J. Greenwell, Ogden St: oO. 
Salt Lake Tribune; Dan S. McQuarrie, Salt Lake Deseret News. 


; Rufus W. Hitchcock, Rapid City 


dard. 4 


N. Malmquist, 








VERMONT: Edward F. Crane, Burlington Free Press; Robert W. Mitchell, 


News (Wo: 
iovibes: States: A 


ppl, North Caro! 
Ralph E. McGill 


WASHINGTON: Ross L. Cunningham 
kane S sman-Review; 
WEST VIRGINIA: Fred M. Case Jr., Charleston Mail; Thomas O’B. Flynn, 
Wheeling Intelligencer; Gilbert C. McKown, Martinsburg Journal. 
WISCONSIN: John Wyn 
Crescent; William 
Green Bay Press-G : 
WYOMING: Richard E. Evans, Casper Tribune-Herald; Ernest H. Linford, 
‘ie os Naaamarmaaes Ted O’Melia, Northern Wyoming 


geard, G 
. Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel; Victor 
azette. 


labama, 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, and hg 
Atlanta Constitution. Robert Glass, 
Advance. Hermann B. Deutsch, 
Hornaday, Dallas Morning News. 


tland Herald; Howard C. Rice, Brattleboro Reformer. 


Seattle Times; Ashley E. Holden, Spo- 
ugiass Welch, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


reen Bay Press-Gazette & ave + 
. Minahan, 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, a Missis- 
—_ News 


New Orleans Item. Walter C. 





vania, Connecticut, and Missouri—were 
originally adjudged Democratic but are 
now considered 50-50. 

President Roosevelt’s strength contin- 
ues to lie in the so-called Solid South and 
in the Western States. Dewey’s electoral 
backing rests mainly between the Rockies 
and the ‘Alleghenies. In the. East, it is 
neck and neck in the composite opinion of 
the panel members. 

Dewey plainly is stronger today than 
he was at the time of his nomination. 
Roosevelt has lost ground. Yet the find- 
ings of the panel give neither candidate 
- sufficient margin to boost their probable 


electoral vote over the necessary 266 
mark, a position held by Roosevelt when 
the surveys were first begun last June. 
The final two week. of the campaign now 
appear destined to settle the issue. 


The final Election: Trends survey will 
be published in the issue of NEWSWEEK 
appearing the week before the election. 
Next week, Newsweek will present its 
final Periscope Preview of the 1944 cam- 
paign, an established election-year fea- 
ture in which 50 leading Washington po- 
litical writers estimate the probable 
outcome. - 


Escape Into Mystery 


First it was murder. 

Carl C. Kiger, vice mayor of Coving- 
ton, Ky. (population. 65,000), and his 
6-year-old son Were shot to death on the 
night of Aug. 16, 1943. His 16-year-old 
daughter Jo Ann was charged with the 
killings. 

Then it was psychosis. 

A jury freed Jo Ann in December. 
Her plea: She had a nightmare and 
thought she was shooting at an intruder. 
After six weeks of examination at the 
Menninger Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic in 
Topeka, Kan., a panel of eight psychia- 
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“Utterly Fantastic”: Thus an irate Duke of Windsor, in the rare role of letter 
writer to an editor, described in the current issue of the American Mercury a pre- 
vious Mercury account of the Duchess’s expenditures on clothes, jewels, and furs. 
Equally untrue, he wrote, was the assertion that the State Department foots their 
bills on a Lend-Lease arrangement. The Windsors (above with reporters) were en- 
joying themselves last week at a.friend’s estate outside Baltimore. 





trists concluded she had homicidal tend- 
encies which made it “especially desirable 
for her to be committed to an institution 
for the insane” (NEwsweex, April 24). 
On a jury’s recommendation Jo Ann was 
sent to the Central State Hospital for 
the Insane at Lakeland, Ky. 


oe 


Last week it was mystery. 

Jo Ann had been released in custody 
of her mother. Dr. Isham Kimbell, super- 
intendent of the Lakeland institution, 
said: “I spent much time on this case 
and studied the records carefully. It is 
my opinion that she never had night- 
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mares, that she has never been psychotic, 
and that she never did shoot anybody. 
She is one of the bravest little girls | 
ever knew.” To the public, Jo Ann had 
vanished. Only a half-dozen people knew 
she was living and working in another 
city under an assumed name. 


Nip and Tuck 


The swing, according to George Gal- 
lup’s American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, was extensive: Since the last nation- 
wide Gallup poll on Sept. 24, Governor 
Dewey had gained in seventeen Northern 
and Western states; President Roosevelt, 
in eight. Three states listed for Roosevelt 
in September—Pennsylvania with $5 elec- 
toral votes, Oregon with 6, and New 
Hampshire with 4—were now classed “on 
the line” with the percentages. at 50-50, 

In terms of the percentage of the ci- 
vilian popular vote, Gallup reported that 


. the candidates stood: Roosevelt 51, 


Dewey 49.* But he noted that the esti- 
mate did not include the soldier vote 
which cannot be polled. “In terms of 
electoral votes, however,” Gallup said, 
“the President’s total is less today than in 
... September. At that time, on the basis 
of civilian popular votes, he had 284 
electoral votes. Today his total is 248.” 


“Pearl Harbor” Drys 


Without warning, the message from 
Nebraska’s sons in battle burst upon 
newspaper pages throughout the state. 
The 312 signatories were boys from North 
‘Platte and Beaver Crossing, from Omaha 
and Ogallala and Broken Bow—trans- 
planted in Nebraska’s own 134th Infan- 
try to the bloody fields of France and 





*In early October 1940:Gallup’s estimate of the 

popular vote was: Roosevelt 56 per cent; Wendell L. 

ie, 44. In electoral votes: Roosevelt 499; 
Willkie 82. 





Where F.D.R. Leads 


Change 
osperyer” in F.D.R. 
Electoral % For % For Vote since 
Votes F.D.R. Dewey Sept. 24 
S. Car. 91 —j 
87 +38 
83 +2 
78 
77 
74 
74 
74 
ee i | 
67 
64 
58 
57 
55 
55 
54 





Gallup Poll: “Roosevelt and Dewey Almost Evenly Matched” 


25 Calif. 

3 Nev. 
Mont. 

8 Md. 
W. Va. 
Del. 
Mass. 
Okla. 
Conn. 


53 = 
53 ead! 
53 —3 
52 0 
52 —3 
52 0 
51 saat | 
51 0 
51 +1 


Where Dewey Leads 
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15 Mo. 50 
4 N.H. 50 
6 Ore. 50 

85 Penna. 50 
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ou will say many nice things about Small wonder, then, that SCHENLEY 
SCHENLEY Reserve. But one thing all Reserve is such a favorite among finer 
who taste it agree upon: this fine,smooth —_ whiskies. 
flavor is like morning sunshine in your You'll taste the proof of this in your 
glass ...so mellow and light ...a work first highball, your first Old Fashioned, 
of genius ... each sunny amber drop a Manhattan, or Whiskey Sour . . . made 
glowing part of a magnificent whole. | with SCHENLEY Reserve. 


/7 
gPEED THE pawn OF VICTOR, 


opener? SC My: NLEY 
Yes, Victory comes wrapped in 
paper! Make each piece s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 
| CICWE 


Share newspapers and magazines. 
Accept simple wartime packaging. 
Don’t ask stores to ‘wrap it'’. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City, 86 proof —sixty per cent grain neutral spirits 


SCHENLEY 


Whespivd 





Steel is tough, all right. War has proved it. And 
it’s tougher than ever now. Stronger. Better. The 
174 laboratories of United States Steel have helped 
to make it so. Someday you’ll get the benefit of 
the new, tougher steels. In garbage cans and garden 
tools. Fencing and furnaces. Countless other prod- 
ucts. All marked with the U-S‘S Label. Remember 
to look for it. It means quality in steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
¢ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
COMPANY - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «+ 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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only recently heroes of the historic break- 
through at St. Lé. “Soiled and grimed 
by battle,” their petition took irate note 
of a proposal to bring back statewide 
prohibition: 


We ... are dismayed to learn that those 
of us who survive this war may have to re- 
turn to the kind of a Nebraska that our 
fathers returned to in 1919. We feel that we 
are being disfranchised . . . We ask the peo- 
ple of Nebraska to see to it that the Nebraska 
we return to will be the same Nebraska we 
left when we entered the armed forces. 


Col. Butler B. Miltonberger, their com- 
mander, added a fervent postscript: More 
people would have signed except that 
they were wounded or killed or chasing 
Germans. His men, he wrote a friend, 
were “sore as hell . . . I have never seen 
anything get under their skins quite so 
much.” Their faraway anger seemed like- 
ly to be the decisive factor back home 
last week as wets and drys tensed for a 
final pre-election drive on the prohibition 
issue, which is slated for decision Nov. 7. 
The outcome will help or hinder wartime 
dry crusades elsewhere. 


The eye Propose: Nebraska had 
been bone-dry for about two years when, 
in 1919, it won the distinction of putting 
the clincher on national prohibition as 
the 86th state to ratify the Eighteenth 
Amendment. After repeal it was one of 
the last states to get liquor back. The 
drys remained active. Failing in a 1942 
effort to put the question of a state liquor 
ban before the voters (their - initiative 
petition was found faulty), they returned 
to the attack this summer with 50,593 
signers from enough counties to assure 
the petition a place on the ballot. 

Spearhead of the church and temper- 
ance groups has been Harold D. Wilson, 
executive director of the Allied Drys of 
Nebraska and once Federal prohibition 
administrator. A zealous dry enforcer, 
Wilson showed fine impartiality by raid- 
ing both Republican and Democratic 
clubs—once even a governors’ conference. 

But not all drys were rallying last week 
to Wilson’s battle cry. Mrs. Ida M. Thur- 
ber, 73-year-old veteran of the white- 
tibbon days of the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union, announced her op- . 


position: “Temperance cannot be achieved 


by forcing laws on the people.” Read out’ 


of the WCTU, she is now stumping the 
state against both prohibition and the 
evils of drink. 


The Wets Dispose: In addition to 
Mrs. Thurber and the soldiers’ petition, 
the wet counterdrive has employed other 
unorthodox aids. Omaha bartenders dis- 
pensed anti-prohibition pamphlets with 
each glass of beer. Between recordings 
juke boxes blared a plea to register “so 
you can vote ‘No’.” 

The anti-prohibitionists include the 
Committee of Men and Women Against 
Prohibition, headed by former Gov. Keith 


~ 
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The Practical Means of Peace 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The chief domestic issue which 
so far has grown out of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks conferences is whether or 
not the American representative on the 
proposed World Security Council 
should be empowered to commit 
American military forces to action 
without, in each instance, the specific 
approval of Congress. This is the is- 
sue on which there was a lively but 
brief debate in the Senate a few weeks 
ago as a result of Secretary Hull’s in- 
formative conferences with members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
It is the one embodied in the last of 
the three blunt questions which Sen. 
Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota has ad- 
dressed to all candidates for President, 
the Senate, and the House. 

Actually, the issue is not domestic 
alone. It has to be settled here. It 
involves, in theory, a constitutional 
question centering on the power of 
Congress to declare war. But it is an in- 
ternational question also. Few, if any, 


“nations will believe the United States 


means to collaborate in preserving the 
peace unless (1) it keeps in being the 
requisite forces and (2) at least a por- 
tion of these can be committed to ac- 
tion premptly by the Executive, with- 
out a debate and formal vote by Con- 
gress. The foreign offices of other na- 
tions have noted the signs that many 
of the ex-isolationists who have en- 
dorsed in principle American partici- 
pation in an international organization 
to preserve peace are regrouping to 
oppose the practical means of making 
the principle effective. 

To put this issue in a setting of real- 
ity, several points should be kept in 
mind: 

1—The military forces which each 
participant might be called upon to 
provide would be prescribed in a sep- 
arate master agreement. They would 
be agreed-upon quotas. The Execu- 
tive, through the American represent- 
ative on the Security Council, would 
not have the‘ discretionary authority 
to commit forces beyond these quotas. 

2—These quotas would be within 
the capacity of our permanent mili- 
tary establishment, which would, of 
course, have to be larger than it was 
between the two world wars. The 
pledge to make these forces available 
promptly would imply that they re- 
main in being, ready for action. On the 
part of the United States, they prob- 
ably would be chiefly naval and air 
units. They would what might 
properly be called police forces. 


3—When Germany and Japan have 
been defeated, and if they are kept 
disarmed, there will remain no nation, 
apart from the armed victors, capable, 
within the foreseeable time, of wagin 
an important war. A relatively sm 
part of the present wartime strength 
of the major Allies would be sufficient, 
if used promptly, to suppress any 
small or medium-sized threat to the 
peace. 

4—To set these police forces into 
motion would require the vote of a 
majority of the eleven members of the 
Security Council, including the unani- 
mous vote of the four or five great 
powers having permanent member- 
ship. The Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ences left unsettled the procedure in 
the event one of the great powers 
serving as a permanent member should 
be charged with aggression or the 
threat of it. The British, Chinese, and 
American delegations said that the 
power thus charged should stand aside 
and let the others judge. The Rus- 
sian¢ objected. The Russian position 
is more frankly realistic, but the issue 
is theoretical. A decision that one of 
the powerful permanent members was 
guilty of aggression would mean that 
the effort to preserve the peace had 
collapsed. The military forces required 
to discipline it would be much greater 
than the agreed-upon quotas of the 
other nations. The world organization 
would then cease to be more than a 
means of forming a coalition to fight 
a war. No such situation could develop 
without ample opportunity for debate 
throughout the United States and for 
final decision of Congress on the ques- 
tion of war or peace. 

The power of the Executive to use 
limited forces for police action with- 
out specific sanction by Congress has 
been established by many precedents 
stretching back to Jefferson. Now it is 
proposed to fix the President’s powers 
in this respect. It is argued that 
through his representative on the Se- 
curity Council, the Executive could 
maneuver the United States into a 
position where, if the great powers 
were to fall out, a major war would 
be unavoidable. He could do that if 
there were no world security organiza- 
tion. And who would venture to sa 
that there would not be a greater ris 
of war within a generation, or sooner, 
if the victors of the present struggle 
did not try to perpetuate their alliance 
and to transform it into an organiza- 
tion for the enforcement of the peace? 
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Everyone who got the 1940 Presi- 
dential election returns by radio should 
recall how strikingly the CBS method 
of collecting and broadcasting returns 
from 48 states paced the nation’s entire 
radio and press. 

The same more-or-less secret, dra- 
matic and streamlined CBS method will 
start in your service again Election Day 
~as early as 6 p.m. EWT—and lasting 
all night if the outcome warrants. It will 
once more be the most accurate and 
swift and efficient election-return service 
available. 

From 6 to 7 p.m. you'll hear (in order) 
Quincy Howe and Edwin C. Hill, news 

-analysts; followed by researcher Elmo 
Roper, then Bob Trout, John Daly and 
others broadcasting from a roving mike 
throughout the CBS Election-Return 
Headquarters describing how it works; 
followed by The World Today from prac- 
tically everywhere on earth, and Joseph 
C. Harsch from Washington. In short, a 
pretty thrilling curtain-raiser for what 
is to follow. Then between 7 and 8 p.m. 
EWT you'll hear short summaries 
of the vote-count to the moment. 

From 8 p.m. on, CBS Network 
is swept clear of everything that 
is not news. The totals as they 
mount and swing. Analyses of the 
tide by competent national diag- 
nosticians. Interviews with the 
candidates direct from wherever 
they may be—in their homes or 
offices or headquarters. At least twice 
during the evening CBS will take you out 
over the nation on a survey of your own. 
And every half-hour you'll get itemized 
grand totals to the moment. 

No election in our history, perhaps, 
was ever more significant or less pre- 
dictable. To bring it to you with sharp, 
impartial and objective clarity is the 
intent of “the most adult news-gathering 
organization in radio.” Now get your 
dial set to your favorite CBS station, fill 
up a thermos of coffee, and may the best 
men win. * 


Powerful Worcester, Mass. is the home 
of Clark University, some 30 Amer- 
icanized nationalities, and WTAG, a 
CBS affiliate radio station preoccupied 
with serving its community. WTAG is 
helping citizens of Worcester become 
citizens of the world by acquainting 


them with the folkways of the United 
Nations. 

Through its city officials, its radio, its 
newspapers, churches, libraries, the- 
aters, and department stores, Worcester 
is honoring a different nation each week 
for the next six months. Each week 
WTAG broadcasts by standard wave and 
short wave from abroad, the music, his- 
tory, recipes and way of life of a par- 
ticular nation, as well as the personal 
greetings of some of its representative 
leaders. The program originates every 
Thursday night from 8:30 to 8:55 p.m. 
EWT at Clark University. 

WTAG had the notion that now was 
a good time to stop talking about inter- 
national understanding and start doing 
something. ‘e 

Knowwhat a Nielsen audimeter is? It’s 
a cunning device concealed in a home 
radio-receiver which records, sotto voce, 
what station the set is tuned to, and for 
how long, and of course how long it’s in 
total use each day of the year. It’s a 

pretty interesting way to measure 

the actual listening- habits of 
people. 

Well. here’s why we bring it up. 

Nielsen just told CBS that this 

year of 1944 has shown a firm 

upward trend in total hours of 

listening. Since January, that is— 

for some reason the January period 

was 1% off January of 1943. 

But after January the increase in listen- 

ing showed a consistent gain ranging 

from 4 to 7% from. February through 

May. Then bang: the whole tension of 

the people following D-Day apparently 

now moved on. to a new plateau. The 

period ending July 8 was up 19% over 


1943, and August showed a 12% gain. 


* 


This ts 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA | 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


break of the war, the League 
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Neville, who is himself an abstainer. 

But the wets’ most cogent talking 
remained the “sly” and “unsporting” na- 
ture of a vote at this particular time. 
Deciding the issue when more than 100,- 
000 Nebraskans are away in the service, 
they asserted, would constitute a “sneak 
attack” comparable to Jap methods at 
Pear] Harbor. 


Dewey's Witnesses 


The candidate, much in the fashion ot 
a district attorney, Monday of this week 
summoned the witnesses one by one: 
Prime Minister Churchill, Vice President 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Interior Ickes, and 
Frederic A. Delano, an uncle of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Candidate Dewey's case 
was a simple one: (1) The New Deal in 
seven peace years had failed to solve the 
depression; ( m4) it proposed to use the 
same methods to a sas Postwar. demobi- 
lization; (8) it had failed in the first in- 
stance and would fail in the second 


_because of confusion he bickering in 


Washington. Beaming confidence in St. 
Louis, Governor Dewey presented the 
omen Setinsey- ‘ 
prolonging the depression: 

@ In 1987, Churchill had said: “The 
Ww ashington administration has waged so 
ruthless a war on private i ones that 
the United States . ly at the 
present moment leading the world back 
into the trough of depression.” 
@ In its last official figures before out- 
of Nations 
rted that out of 22 leading in- 
nations, 19 had made greater 
esc than the United States from the 
1929 crash. 

On Washington bickering: 
@ Secretary of Interior Ickes had de- 
nounced the War Labor Board for con- 
tributing to a “black ms stupid chapter” 
in home front history; Wallace had ac- 
cused Jones of doing “much to harass the 
. . . effort to help shorten this war.” 
Jones had accused Wallace of “malice, 
innuendo, half truths and no truths at 
all.” Even, said Dewey, “Mr. Roosevelt 
publicly confessed on Aug. 21, 1942 that 
these conflicts within his administration 
have been a ‘direct and serious handicap 
to’ the prosecution of the war’.” 

On peacetime demobilization: 


rons re 


 @ From a report made public by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt and prepared = 
Frederic Delano’s chairmanshi 

spite . . . compelling reasons © capil rapid 
military demobilization . . . delayed 
military demobilization has been strong- 
ly advocated. The following reasons have 


~been advanced . . . Those in the services 


will constitute the ‘only ] 
over whom the nation coul . exercise 
any degree of direct control . . . The 
economic and social costs of retaining 
men in the services would be less than 
those involved in dealing with an unem- 
een depression through civilian re- 
ef. 
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This man is a 
Business Systems 
designer! 


This. is Jim Chestnut. For twenty-five 
years he has been designing Ditto Busi- 
ness Systems—fitting them to particular 
and peculiar requirements. Mr. Chest- 
_ nut is typical of Ditto’s large staff of 
field executives—men who know how 
to design and apply Ditto Business 
Systems to fit your business. There is 
one of these men in your vicinity. It 
will pay you to— 


PRODUCTIONS For reconversion use Ditto 


—Save up to 36 hours getting change orders into 


Ct an bat 


your shop! 


- PURCHASING Get raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLL: All records from one single 
writing! 
ORDER-BILLING: Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! 


DITTO, Inc., 2327 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, lil. 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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WALL STREET 


Tax Help for Investors 

As the year-end draws near, wise in- 
vestors are beginning to consider their 
portfolios in relation to current income 
tax legislation. The nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 





Fenner & Beane has just issued the 


1944 edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit, 
to make the work a little easier and to 
provide the wherefores with which to 
approach this thorny task intelligently. 

Thus many a last-minute headache 
can be avoided by use of the 1944 
Investor’s Tax Kit. It contains a sur- 
vey of the new tax laws (as they af- 
fect the individual)—compiled with 





POST-WAR TAY PLANS 








Merrill Lynch Tax Kit: Eases investor's 


tax problems 


particular reference to securities for 
ML,P,F&B by the Research Institute 
of America; interprets them in lan- 
guage easy to understand and apfly, 
and provides a check list of deductible 
items. Also included: work sheets for 
computing Capital Gains and Losses. 
Here, too, will be found a handy chart 
which gives a graphic presentation of 
the treatment of Capital Gains and 
Losses by individuals, and an unusu- 
ally interesting and useful four-page 
folder entitled, “Post-War Tax Plans”, 
giving details and comparisons of the 
four most widely discussed proposals. 

There are two sound reasons for 
sending promptly for a copy of the 
1944 Investor’s Tax Kit*: 1. It will aid 
in adjusting portfolios mow in order to 
take full advantage of tax provisions. 
2. It will enable investors to begin to 
assemble necessary figures at once, 
eliminating last-minute annoyances. 
Though the Tax Kit is not designed 
to obviate the need for expert tax 
counsel, it will provide investors with 
tools which will help them solve their 
tax problems more easily. 

*The 1944 Investor's Tax Kit will be sent without 
cost or obligation. Address requests. to Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Data for a Scenario 


Such incidental information as how 
often Lloyd George had his hair cut at 
Versailles and what Clemenceau said to 
a chambermaid has become very valu- 
able in recent years as the basis for whole 
scenes in. historical movies. The State 
Department apparently failed to realize 
this in its arrangements for the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference, for everything 
went on behind military guard. Now that 
the meeting has ended, some of the char- 
acters have opened up a little on what 
went on. The following items are set 
down for the benefit of Hollywood re- 
searchers 25 years from now. 


Diplomats at Play: There were a good 
many hints in Washington that the State 
Department was trying to soften up the 
Russians when it treated them and the 
British to that week end in New York. 
Actually, the party was given to keep the 
delegations out of conference rooms long 
enough for the stenographers to catch up. 
The first week of discussions had pro- 
duced such a large volume of documents 
and ideas that the secretariat was far 
behind in its typing and mimeograph- 


ing. 

The British wanted to use the breath- 
er for a striped-trousers trip to Monti- 
cello, but the Russians voted for New 
York. The British yielded on the con- 
dition that the trip would have no 


- publicity—the follow-up on a remark by 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, chief British 
delegate, that the many’ cameras and 
flood lights at the opening session had 
given the conference a Hollywood atmos- 
phere. 

Bearing in mind how deep flows the 
vodka at Moscow, the British and the 
Americans expected the Russians to take 
the lead in gaiety when the party hit 
New York. But the Russians were evi- 
dently under orders against anything 
that would loosen their tongues, so every- 
one stayed sober. Reports on the din- 
ner Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, gave at Rocke- 
feller Center say the delegates showed 
“quiet decorum.” It was the same way 

er dinner when they saw the movie 
“Dragon Seed.” After the movie the 
British and the older Russians took taxis 
to the Waldorf-Astoria and went to bed. 
The younger Russians: went to Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, where they 
were “politely amused” at the chorus. 
The liquor check was small. 


Protocol in OF ey: At the close 
of the American-British-Russian talks, the 
British finally worked in their Monticello 
trip. As the motorcade rolled past Bull 
Run and other battlefields, they and the 
Chinese, who went along, talked about 
(1) the Civil War campaigns and (2) 


the failure of the League of Nations to 
maintain peace after the last war. 

At Monticello, they admired Jefferson’s 
architectural genius as shown in the de- 
sign of his home and the nearby Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden Jr., head of the reception com- 
mittee, made a welcoming speech. The 
—— was “solemn, almost reveren- 
tial.” 

The Russians, too, went sight-seeing 
in Virginia that day, but the trip wasn't 
mentioned at the time because their 
presence in the same state with the Chi- 
nese might have compromised the Russo- 
Japanese neutrality pact. The Russians in- 
spected the Luray Cavern, scores of miles 
from Monticello. They talked about noth- 
ing more profound than the countryside 
and the cave. 


The Day’s Work: The conference 

schedule called for an eight-hour day. 
But after the joint meetings the American 
delegation sometimes worked until mid- 
night. On busiest days, the delegations 
ate lunch in the garden. No drinks were 
served, 
. The bosses—Under Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., the British Per- ' 
manent Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, Sir Alexander Cadogan, and 
Soviet Ambassador Andrei Gromyko—did 
as much or more than the other conferees. 
Their steering committee was the final 
clearinghouse for all diplomatic, military, 
and economic agreements the technicians 
turned out. 

Because of the gravity of the task, the 
delegations avoided friction and empha- 
sized teamwork throughout the six weeks 
of sessions. When the deadlock arose 
over a single big power’s right to veto 
collective action in a dispute involving it, 
the delegates shelved the question for set- 
tlement at higher levels. It was minor 
matters instead of major disagreements 
that stretched the proceedings to twice 
the expected length. 

The delegates talked without con- 
straint, no stenographers being present. 
Instead, International Jawyers who were 
provided by the State Department made 
digest reports from their longhand notes. 


_Delegates edited and approved these 


before mimeographing for inclusion in 
the record. The notes then were de- 
stroyed. The secretarial staff included 
Miss Dorothy Fosdick, daughter of the 
noted New York clergyman, and Mrs. 
Pauline Reinsch Preuss, daughter of a 
former United States Ambassador to 


China. 


Love Interest: For a symbolic close- 
up on the lighter side, it has been au- 
thenticated that an MP guard asked a 
State Department stenographer for a 
date. She reported him for his pains 
and he drew a reprimand. 
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N FIGHTING PLANES, hidden defects in a vital 
I engine or fuselage casting can be as deadly 
as enemy sabotage. Fortunately, America’s 
aircraft industry has a reliable method of 
““exposing’’ such potential saboteurs right 
on the production line. 

In a typical plant producing aircraft 
castings, the parts move along a conveyor 
belt—automatically stopping beneath twin 
x-ray towers. Inside these units—specially 
designed and built by Westinghouse—are 
powerful electronic x-ray tubes which can 
“look through”’ castings up to five inches 
in thickness. 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS—JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN, 2:30 EWT., 
NBC—TED MALONE, MON. WED. FRI, 10:15,P, M. EWT., BLUE NETWORK 


‘With these x-ray units, our inspectors can see inside 


every casting, to check for hidden defects” 


Six castings can be x-rayed at a time, and 
an exposed film turned out in thirty seconds. 
When developed, the film shows up clearly 
any hidden cracks or other internal defects. 
Inspectors then weed out the imperfect parts. 

X-ray inspection promises to be a potent 
tool for postwar industry—for checking new 
designs to prove them sound, to indicate 
where or how a process may be improved. 

For more information on this or other 
electronic applications for your industry, 
contact your nearest Westinghouse. office. 
Or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-91065 
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Hungary, Last Axis Hanger-On, 
Kept From Peace by Nazi Guns 


Civil War Engulfs Country 
and Little Hitler Seizes Power 
When Horthy Capitulates 


The day of doom dawned this week 
for Hungary, last remaining satellite of 
Germany. On the battlefield of the Hun- 
garian plain, defeat was inevitable and 
the capture of Budapest imminent. But 
before collapse and: capitulation, ; civil 
war engulfed Hungary while the Nazis 
fought to hold their former ally. 

For a week mounting chaos and panic 
had spread throughout Budapest. The 
capital’s people fled to the country; loot- 
ers roamed the city. On Oct. 15, Regent 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy could no longer 
withstand the pressure for peace. Late 
that afternoon the Budapest radio de- 


clared that in an order of the day the Re- | 


gent had announced acceptance of Allied 
armistice terms and in a broadcast Horthy 
denounced the Nazis for attempting to 
loot and ruin Hungary. 
Three hours later, Horthy was over- 
thrown and a new Hungarian alliance 
proclaimed with Germany. First, a ghost 
voice sounded over the radio: “The forces 
of opposition must go into action.” Col. 
Gen. Johann Voeroes, Chief of the Hun- 
_garian General Staff, added that “the 
eeble-minded Regent with no honor or 


knowledge of military affairs,” had placed 


Hungary at the mercy of Russia. Then 
Béla Imrédy, ex-Premier and arch pro- 
Nazi, begged Hungarian troops already 
laying down their arms to fight once 
more for Germany. Finally, the “Hitler 
of ey announced he was in con- 
trol. 

Maj. Ferenc Szalasy, leader of the Fas- 
cist Arrow Cross party and former 
political prisoner of Horthy, declared him- 
self head of a new government in Buda- 
pest. Ordering the nation to mobilize 
against the Russians, he denounced the 
armistice, and threatened those who op- 
posed him with death. “This is a war of 
independence directed against Jewry,” 
said Szalasy. “Either we annihilate or we 
are annihilated.” That Sunday night the 
sputtering radio signed off with a 
“prayer” for continued battle to achieve 
a “National Socialist European Com- 
munity.” 

Szalasy appeared to hold temporary 


control, but it was the Nazis who kept 


him in power. SS units were rushed from 
Vienna to Budapest. German tanks rolled 
through the city, Elite Guards fortified 
public buildings, threw up barricades 
and seized the railroad and radio ‘station. 
The capital’s evacuation began. Horthy 
was apparently a German prisoner, and 
leaders of the Hungarian opposition, who 
might make new bids for peace, had 
been shipped to the Reich. 

These confused events in Budapest 


Admiral Horthy found it was not so easy to part from Hitler 
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were only the first reaction to Hungary’s 
attempt to get out of the war. Whichever 
way the internal struggle- went, it was 
obvious that the Reich had again been 
dealt a heavy blow by one of its unwilling 
allies. In Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland 
the Germans have learned the bitter les- 
son that once the signal for surrender is 
given there is no way in which they can 
force a satellite army to keep up the 


- struggle. Disintegration comes swiftly. 


Count Michael Karolyi, the exiled one- 
time liberal President of Hungary, put it 
this way in London: “Hungarian soldiers 
will not be willing to die now.” For the 
Germans that meant 35 divisions of sol- 


diers were lost to the Reich. 


Wine and Eloquence 


It needed only something like the sur- 
render of Hungary to make the Moscow 
atmosphere as fizzy as the champagne 
that flowed in the Russian capital last 
week. From the moment the familiar 
stocky figure stepped from his plane and 
lit the familiar black cigar, Russian hos- 
pitality surpassed all previous experience 
and the second Moscow conference be- 
tween Winston Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin was off to an amiable start. It was 
a contrast to the meeting two years ear- 
lier, when Churchill came to inform 
Stalin that instead of opening a second 
front in Europe the Allies were planning 
the North African campaign. 

This time, the festivities got under 
way one day after the Prime Minister 
arrived with Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and a staff of 47 military and po- 
litical officials. After a night in the coun- 
try, Churchill came back fresh and en- 
thusiastic for a luncheon in his honor at 
Spiridonovka Palace, the Soviet Foreign 
Office guest house. For the next three 
and a half hours wine and eloquence 
flowed. Stalin, in a merry mood, wore 
his marshal’s uniform. Churchill matched 
him in the khaki of a British colonel—in 
contrast to the informal siren suit which 
horrified his Russian hosts two years ago. 

The marshal, over toasts, saluted the 
British and American armies in Europe 
and pleaded earnestly for future cooper- 
ation to avoid future wars. Churchill, 
with another toast, responded: “It is the 
sign of a great nation and a great man 
to be magnanimous and generous. . . 
It was the Red Army which clawed the 
guts out of the filthy Nazis.” Then the 
guests lost count of how many times they 
clinked glasses. 


Toast by Stalin: Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff took over Spiri- 
donovka the next afternoon and invited 
the foreign colony to a reception for 
Churchill. A few hours later the Prime 
Minister turned host and lured Stalin 
into a foreign embassy for the first time. 
At the British Embassy, facing the Krem- 
lin across the Moscow River, the British 
diplomatic staff entertained the top men 
of the Soviet Union. Dinner began at 9 
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Lightweight Fighter cect. a Xtockoul Fach 


Highly mobile, but durable, accurate — 
and with heavy ‘fire power—that’s 
the 105 mm. howitzer—today’s artil- 
lery ““work horse’. 


It can be transported by light boat, 
and set up in less than a misute. It 
fires four 33-lb. shells a minute at a 
velocity of 1550 feet per second in a 
flat trajectory or a lobbing arc. 


But with each “punch,” tremendous 
pressure is generated within the 
breech ring. Hence, this part must 
be virtually flawless, lest some minor 
imperfection initiate a crack and 
result in dangerous failure. 


Thousands of 105 mm. breech rings 
have been made of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steel—the steel that is as 
CLEAN and SOUND as the most 
expert furnace practice can make it. 


Through their consistent uniformity of 
properties, “‘targeted” to narrow 


specifications by the close control 
obtainable only in electric furnace 
melting, these fine steels have helped 
make possible many of our world- 
leading implements of war. 


Through their freedom from imper- 
fections, they have helped reduce 
rejections at final inspection and con- 
sequent loss of vital time and money. 


Through their freedom from practice- 
upsetting variables, they have helped 
manufacturers obtain maximum re- 
sults from mass-production methods. 


These same steels will help put 
“sales punch” into your peacetime 
products and knock down produc- 
tion costs. A Republic metallurgist 
—armed with the experience of the 
leader in electric furnace steels—is 
ready to tell you how. When may he 
call? Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Alloy Steel Division— Massillon, 
Ohio. Export Department — Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 
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p.m. and Stalin soon suggested a toast, 
first inquiring cheerfully whether the Em- 
bassy had any law against such liquid 
goodwill. The British quickly said no, 
and the rounds began again—highlighted 
by a Stalin toast to President Roosevelt 
and the American people. 

When the boom of Red Army victory 
guns was heard over the lively party, 
Churchill sprang to his feet. Leading a 
group of 80 to the window, he watched 
with rapt attention until the last cannon 
had sounded and the last rocket sput- 
tered over the Kremlin to celebrate the 
capture of Cluj, in Transylvania. 

The week’s high point was a theater 
party in the Bolshoi Theater, where Rus- 
sian and British flags adorned the golden 
pillars of the central box. In a glittering 
performance, Moscow’s best ballet artists 
danced across the stage, the Red Army 
choir sang with balalaika, accordion, and 
brass accompaniment, and Cossack danc- 
ing ensembles whirled through a “com- 
mand” performance — while Churchill 
clapped his hands in happy rhythm. As 
the curtain fell the audience of 2,500 
turned to the gilded box and began to 
. cheer. Stalin slipped into the background 
and Churchill stood alone to receive an 
ovation. Then the Prime Minister whis- 


pered an emphatic request. When Stalin’ 


reappeared the two men warmly shook 
hands and a roar that did not subside 
for ten minutes filled the theater. 


Bear and Bulldog: 


Underneath the flow of champagne 
‘and the surface gayness, the Churchill- 
Stalin conferences represented a turning 
‘ point in British-Russian relations. Both 
war and diplomacy had brought out the 
many possibilities of conflict that exist 
between the two powers. The Balkans 
were one example. A fundamental aim 
of British policy is to prevent any power 
from securing such dominance in the 
Mediterranean that it could cut empire 
communications at will. A fundamental 
aim of Russian policy has been to reach 





Associated Press Radiophoto 
The Germans took this picture of Komorowski (General Bér) after he surrendered 
at Warsaw; Premier Mikolajczyk (right) flew to Moscow to heal 

the wounds caused by the tragic event 




















































International 


warm water ports through Turkey and 
the Balkans. 

The grand objective of Churchill and 
Stalin was to reconcile these funda- 
mentals of policy. (Since it was largely a 
question of Russia and Britain, the United 
States was not represented directly, al- 
though W. Averell Harriman, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, sat in on most of the 
conferences as an observer.) To a good 
extent, the success of the conferees in 
achieving the grand objective depended 
on their abjlity to solve the most vexing 
problem of them all: the Polish question. 

Poland, ally of Britain and neighbor 
of Russia, was still divided—and with it 
Anglo-Russian policy. To find a solution, 
Prime Minister Churchill requested the 
presence in Moscow of delegates from 
the London Polish government-in-exile 
and from the Russian-sponsored Com- 
mittee of National Liberation in Lublin 
—and Stalin’s cooperation. Stalin agreed. 
Churchill’s own converted bomber flew 
back to London for Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, Professor Stanislaw Grab- 
ski, chairman of the Polish National 
Council in London, Foreign Minister Ta- 
deusz Romer and Gen. Stanislaw Tabor 
of the Polish Home Army. 


The Poles Meet: When the London 
Poles arrived two days later, ‘the repre- 
sentatives of the Lublin committee were 
waiting — Chairman Edward Osupka- 
Morawski, President Boleslaw Berut and 
Gen. Michal Rola-Zymierski. During the 
day and night that followed, both groups 
conferred with Churchill, Stalin,. and 
Molotoff. Then they met together and 
agreed to reopen formal negotiations. 

For Churchill, the resumption of nego- 
tiations was a diplomatic victory. To 
achieve it he probably stressed adverse 
foreign comment on Russia’s_ intransi- 
gence over Poland, and he may have gone 
so far as to warn Stalin that he would 
have trouble keeping Parliament in line 
unless Russian concessions were made. 

For the Poles, the meetings were an 
opportunity to form a government which 
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all Poland could support. Agreeing to let 
bygones be bygones, and omitting re- 
criminations over the battle of Warsaw, 
they searched for compromise and _agree- 
ment. Now, though both sides agreed on 
Mikolajezyk as Premier; both wanted a 
majority in the new Cabinet. In addition, 
they disagreed on the authoritarian con- 
stitution of 1935, by which the London 
government rules, and the liberal con- 
stitution of 1921,.to which the Lublin 
committee wants to return. Mikolajczyk’s 
suggestion was to let the liberated people 
of Poland make the choice. 


Half an Armistice 


For more than a month, Bulgarians had 
fearfully asked for an armistice. Since 
Sept. 5. when Russia declared war on 
Bulgaria and armistice negotiations with 
the Anglo-American Allies collapsed, they 
had received no answer. Last week, two 
days after Prime Minister Churchill’s ar- 
rival in Moscow, the first conditions for 
an armistice were set and accepted, and 
a Bulgarian Commission arrived in the 
Soviet capital. The Tass news agency, 
over the Moscow radio, announ that 
Bulgaria had agreed to withdraw “in 
principle” all its troops from Yugoslavia 
and Greece within fifteen days. Premier 
Kimon Georghieff, in accepting the pre- 
liminary terms, declared that the evacua- 
tion of Greece had already begun. 

For Churchill, the Moscow announce- 
ment was a diplomatic victory. The Brit- 
ish and Americans, as much as the Bul- 
garians, had been rudely interrupted by 
Russia’s sudden declaration of war last 
month. At that time the European Ad- 
visory Commission had already prepared 
armistice terms and negotiations under 
way in Cairo had to be halted and re- 
vised to include Russia. More to regain 
prestige in the Balkans than because of 
actual necessity, the British informed the 
Russians that the Bulgarian evacuation 
was an essential pre-condition of the ar- 
mistice. The Russians saw no need for 
hurry, but a determined Churchill won 
out. 

Because Bulgarian troops have proved 
useful fighters in Yugoslavia, evacuation 
“in principle” was agreed on. This en- 
ables the Allies to make an exception in 
the case of some 20,000 Bulgarian troops 
fighting the Germans without permitting 
Bulgaria to expect territorial compensa- 
tion for its military aid. 


Spaniards Against Spain 


On the French side of the Pyrenees 
and in the valleys leading north to Tou- 
louse, the tricolor of Spain’s Second Re- 
public waved next to the tricolor of 
France’s Third. To the enthusiasts who 
hoisted it, the fluttering flag of red, gold, 
and purple symbolized hope and Free. 
dom. But to Gen. Francisco Franco and 
to Gen. Charles de Gaulle and his Allies 
it spelled trouble and embarrassment. 

In Southwestern France, Sp 















TOMORROW ! WHAT 
A PROMISE! Never 
before has ‘‘To- 
morrow” meant so 
much. Peace, home, 
work, fun...and a 
host of things to 
make life richer 
and fuller. Greater travel hy air, for one. 
And private planes to serve you daily as 
your automobile never could. 


Your new Cessna will take you at least 
500 miles in a morning, 1,000 in a day. 
Distant recreation spots, shopping cen- 
ters, friends...they’ll be at your finger 
tips. And you will have your pick of fish- 
ing streams, golf courses, sports events 
---plus the tremendous business advan- 


, Me thing todo 
= — TODAY... 


END THE WAR ONE DAY SOONER! Would one day make much differ- 
ence? Well, World War I ended November 11, 1918... and on 
November 10, 26,000 men were killed! The casualty list will probably 
be high this time. So ending the war even one day sooner will fore- 
stall tragic thousands of those messages beginning “The War De- 
partment regrets...”—one of which might come to your house. 

Join the Women’s Army Corps. There are 239 different kinds of 
work to be done... and you can do at least one of them well, 


tage your Cessna will give you. Moreover, 
you'll find air parks (landing strips, as in Priority Delivery By Buying War Bonds Now... 


the picture) for your use... most wide- Be one of the first to own a Cessna after the 
awake communities already have plans war. Orders are certain to exceed produc- 
for them well under way. tion, but you can get a preferred listing for 
° oe ° early postwar delivery. Costs you nothing. 
Your new Cessna will be “Cessna-Engi- No obligation to buy. Write today for the 
neered for Safety.” Building that new siaple Priceity — re to wed War 
Cessna will necessitate a period for re- Bonds and keep them to pay for your Cessna. 
converting our plant, now devoted to war nen r= reve fol bug MPANY, Bes 
work, but we'll begin production as soon 
as possible. Then, 
your Cessna will 
be a:worthy succes- 
sor to the famous 
Cessna Airmaster, 
three times judged 
the “World’s Most 
Efficient Airplane.” 


SYMBOL OF AIRCRAFTSMANSHIP FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 
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Children of War: In Naples, waiting for his ship to leave 
port, a Navy photographer made this heart-stabbing record 
of war's bitter aftermath. One little boy, his toes poking 





Offcial U. S. Navy photos 


through flapping shoes, assists a tiny cripple at a street cross- 
ing. Another child, tattered and dirty, one shoe on and one 
shoe off, cries in despair on a curbstone. 





Maquis fought one of the most curious 
battles of a curious struggle. In villages 
and towns, at the French-Spanish border, 
and even in Spain itself—in the moun- 
tains of Navarre—intrepid Spaniards had 
declared war.on one of Europe’s few 
nonbelligerents, Franco Spain. 

Trained and equipped by the FFI, 
many in all-Spanish units, some 20,000 
Spanish Republicans had declared their 
independence of their French com- 
manders. Lt. Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, 
commander-in-chief of the FFI, ordered 
them to demobilize. According to a 
Spanish newspaper in Paris, the French 
Army had given Spanish Maquis a choice 
between service in the Foreign Legion 
or in labor battalions. But the Spaniards 
themselves—with optimistic talk of liber- 
ating Catalonia and eventually all Spain 
—were not interested. 

Although the Franco government, with 
a carefully affected disdain, announced 
that an “Expeditionary Force of Preven- 
tion” had mopped up nearly every pocket 
of Maquis hiding in Navarre, Franco 
moved artillery and mechanized equip- 


ment toward the new front. Madrid also. 


offered to reinforce French border guards. 

The offer was probably not even made 
seriously. Most French were on the side 
of the Spanish Maquis, and acceptance 
of the offer by Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
would constitute an admission that. he 
could not control his own nation’s af- 
fairs. ‘Until communications were _re- 
stored between Paris and the southwest, 
and French or other Allied troops were 


sent to take over, Spanish Maquis would 


probably continue the fight and Franco 
would keep his expeditionary troops mov- 
ing north. 


Cold Comfort 


Adolf Hitler’s Vélkischer Beobachter 
last week gave Germans some chilly ad- 
vice: to save all bumt matches, so that 
when they have collected five or more 
they can make a minuscule bonfire which 
will at least warm their fingers during 
the frigid months to come. 


Scrapfaggot’s Witch 


Haystacks blew over on windless nights. 
Church bells rang when no one tugged at 
the ropes. Rabbits disappeared from their 
hutch and turned up in a chicken coop, 
one of them hatching an egg. Book jackets 
were switched in the library of a reputa- 
ble woman citizen. Sheep bounded over 
high stone walls into green pastures where 
they had never grazed before. Huge scaf- 
folding poles, too heavy for a man to lift, 
were scattered like matches. 

To the wide-eyed villagers of Great 
Leighs, in the rural English quiet of 
Essex, there was only one explanation: 
the witch of Scrapfaggot Green. For 200 
years, they reported, she had lain quietly 
in her grave. Burned at the stake in the 
eighteenth century, she was buried ac- 


cording to witch lore. To prevent her from 


ever plaguing Great Leighs again, a heavy 

stone was placed on her breast. Then 

nothing more was heard from her. 
Recently an American bulldozer came 


to Great Leighs, to widen a narrow, wind- 
ing lane. An unknowing GI not only wid- 
ened the lane but pushed the witch's 
stone askew. Then, said the villagers, hell 
broke loose in Great Leighs—and no. won- 
der. At Ye Olde Queen Anne’s Castle Inn, 
the 774-year-old village pub, they solemn- 
ly discussed the weird predicament. 
Guided by W. J. Sykes, the publican, they 
decided on drastic action. From his head- 
quarters in London, they summoned 
Harry Price, head of the London Uni- 
versity Council for Psychical Research. 

After thorough examination, detailed 
testimony, and ample beer, Price ordered 
that the stone be replaced immediately, 
for “we have accumulated incontroverti- 
ble evidence of authentic spiritual phe- 
nomena from the lips of, shall we say, 
the victims.” 

The day before Friday the thirteenth, 
not daring to. wait for the dangerous 
morrow, a solemn procession wove down 
the lane, after night-long council at the 
pub and a hearty bre . While nine 
husky villagers hoisted the 8- by 2-foot 
stone and dropped it into a north-south 
position as directed by Price’s pointing 
umbrella, a small blond child named 
Annie Whod coaxed the witch into re- 
pose. When Annie burst into wails and 
the stone settled into place, Price caught 
a train for London and the replacement 
committee adjourned to the pub. 

Officially, that was the end. But on 
Oct. 18, the witch’s stone was moved 
again, a broken pitchfork lay across it, 
and oak twigs on its flat surface spelled 
“Non in Sum” (I am not in). While 











From Station to Station | 


and Port to Port 
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‘which the railroads helped to build 


The ammunition carrier—crawling under fire to 
a beleaguered advanced position—is at one end of 
a line of supply that must reach uninterruptedly 
back to the very doors of plants and factories in 
America. Delivering the materials of war is just 
as vital as making them. 


You don’t have to be told of Baldwin’s part in 
the first stage of the journey .. . everyone knows 


Baldwin locomotives. But not everyone knews that 


hundreds of the ships on the second leg of the 
trip are equipped with giant bronze propellers, 
weighing 22,000 to 75,000 pounds each, that are 
built by Baldwin. In many instances you will find 
Baldwin diesel engines serving in various capacities 
on these same ships. 

The national emergency found Baldwin experi- 
ence and facilities ready. When you encounter 
emergencies in the engineering of special products, 
you will find Baldwin ready to help you. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


Sykes was grouse-hunting, D. G. J. Mac- 
Sweeney, .an Irish professor of psychical 
phenomena and expert on leprechauns 
and fairies, was asked to investigate. 
He expressed an opinion “based on a 
rather general impression that all of 
the witnesses were the customers of 
“at pub of the principal witness, W. J. 
Sykes.” 
veSykes, the warden of Great Leighs,” 

said MacSweeney, “is an upstanding 
citizen . . . Sykes, the publican, I fear, is 
a man with a gleam in his eye for busi- 
ness .. . It is my reluctant conclusion that 
the witch of Scrapfaggot Green is—to be 


 blunt—a hoax.” 


Flywheel Blitz 
The evening of Oct. 10 started out 


peacefully enough in the little placid 
town of Douglas, on the Isle of Man. 


‘The residents were still enjoying the 


novelty of the dimout after five years 
of blackout. 

Suddenly there was a great roar, fol- 
lowed by the scream of projectiles. All 
lights went out abruptly. The Manx calm- 
ly took cover. Huge pieces of iron hurtled 

own from the skies. One smashed into a 
grocery shop and set afire a store of 
matches, currently one of the scarcest 
items in Britain. Others tore into houses 
and the five-story offices of The Isle of 
Man Times. 

When the lights remained off, rumors 
sped through the town. Some said Nazi 
planes had come over; others, that the 
Germans had unleashed a secret weapon. 
An official announcement finally solved 
the mystery. The 20-ton flywheel of the 
Douglas power-plant generator had spun 


off, ripped through the building; and 


burst into pieces. No one was injured in 
the flywheel blitz. 


International 


Les Gestapaches 
Police Collaborators Go on Trial 
but Vichy Ministers Wait in Jail 


The first spectacular collaborationist 
trial in France was scheduled to begin 
this week in a Paris court, with public 
admission by ticket only. Known through- 
out France as “l’affaire Bony-Lafont,” it 
involved the German conquerors, the 
Paris underworld, the Vichy government, 
and a collection of gold and silver plate 
belonging to ex-Ambassador Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle Jr.—now a colonel on 
Eisenhower's staff. 

The accused, popularly labeled “Gest- 


apaches,” were charged with treason, mur- 


der, torture, blackmail, fraud, and ‘theft. 
One was Pierre Bony, the voluble, quick- 
witted police inspector who was entrusted 
with the investigation of the Stavisky 
frauds in 1934 and’ later was charged 
with complicity. The other was Henri 
Lafont, taciturn and heavy-set ex-convict.' 
Both, according to the Paris press, ad- 
mitted organizing the French Gestapo 
after Fernand de Brinon, Vichy repre- 
sentative in Paris, recommended them to 
the-Germans. Both, ‘assisted by more than 
a hundred accomplices, not only car- 
ried out the Nazi orders but used their 
unpleasant authority for personal graft | 
that included the theft of the Biddle 
plate, hidden in a Paris attic when the 
Germans entered the capital. Their offices 
and torture chambers were’scattered all 
over the capital, some concealed ‘in the 
homes of their most glamorous aides and 
mistresses, among them Princess Tchernit- 
cheff, estranged wife of the film actor 
Henri Garat, the chic Marquise de- 
Abrantes Bors Silviane Quimfe, and Dita 
Parlo, German movie star. During the 


In a Paris prison, three high suspects await trial: Bergeret, Flandin . 
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trial the marquise and the actress will be 
brought into court. The princess had 
escaped to Germany with a close Nazi 
friend. 


Judgment Wholesale: Popular clam- 
or, especially by the resistance movement, 
speeded up the trials of other collab- 
orators.-Some 15,000 French men and 
women in Paris alone were estimated to 
be in jail awaiting trial. Many had al- 
ready been judged and sentenced or ex- 
ecuted by impromptu provincial courts. 
Others were innocent, imprisoned after 
malicious denunciation. To answer pop- 
ular demands for retribution and to clear 
the jails, “courts of justice” began func- 
tioning. 

Two courts were scheduled for each of 
the 90 departments, in addition to mili- 
tary tribunals for the trial of military men 
and “courts of honor” for civil adminis- 
trators. One departmental court was com- 
posed of three professional judges and a 
jury of four to consider the cases of al- 
leged traitors and collaborators, and ren- 
der sentences ranging from imprisonment 
to death. The other, known as a “civic 
chamber” and made up of one judge and 
a jury of four, will try the far more nu- 
merous prisoners accused of “national 
unworthiness.” Two resistance representa- 
tives in each department were granted 
virtual veto power over the selection of 
members of the juries; women, already 
promised suffrage, will serve as jurors for 
the first time in France. 


Judgment Deferred: Meanwhile in 
the prison of Fresnes, just south of Paris, 
three Cabinet Ministers of Vichy France 
awaited trial. They were Pierre Etienne 
Flandin, peacetime Premiér and Vichy 
Foreign Minister, Marcel B. Peyrouton, 
ex-Minister of Interior, and Gen. Jean 
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STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
is able, through long experience, 
to specify and build for a diver- 
sity of handling needs .. . 


A procession of products, of the wid- 
est imaginable variety, is pouring off 
assembly lines today—on time, or ahead 
of schedule — because Standard Con- 
veyors are moleung. oe channel the flow 
of production. Whether the rate of 
manufacture is several hundreds a min- 
ute or one an hour, Standard builds the, 
right gype of conveying equipment to 
meet the situation. : 
The range and versatility of Standard 
Conveyor equipment is the result of 
nearly 40 years of close contact with 
inside-the-plant transportation — in 
plants large and small, making products 
as widely diverse as steel or cosmetics. 
Check with Standard Conveyor for the 
ht kind of conveying equipment to 
“deliver the goods” faster — at lower 
cost — now or for postwar production. 
Write for comprebensive reference book — 
Conveyors by Standard’’— Catalog No. NW-104. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Marie Joseph Bergeret, ex-Minister of 
Air—prisoners of the de Gaullist govern- 
ment in Algiers for nearly a year. With 
Pierre Boisson, former Governor General 
of French West Africa, they were the 
highest ranking accused collaborationists 
available for trial. 

But because their trials might have 
foreign repercussions (the Allies had in- 
tervened on behalf of Flandin, Peyrouton, 
and Boisson) and would involve not only 
their personal acts but the tangled ques- 
tion of the legality of the Vichy govern- 
ment, the Vichyites may not be brought 
to court for many months. When they are 
tried—probably in a special high court— 
the charges against < ae will resemble 
those leveled at another ex-Minister of 
Interior, the late Pierre Pucheu: treason, 
collaboration with the enemy, and service 
in an illegal government. Meanwhile, 
they can be held indefinitely, for an Al- 
giers ordinance says collaborators may be 
tried at any time within six months after 
the total liberation of France—a date yet 
to be set by decree. 

At that future date, when all Vichy 
goes on trial, Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain will also be judged in court. In 
Paris, a military tribunal authorized a 
police commissioner to gather testimony 
and issue search warrants for the investi- 

ation of all Pétain activities. At Vil- 
eneuve-Loubet, near Nice, Pétain’s Ri- 
viera home was turned over to a receiver 
by Marseille authorities. _ 

@ The Provisional Government mean- 
while continued its steady progress toward 
constitutional rule. Albert Lebrun, last 
President of the French republic, called 
on Gen. Charles de Gaulle and congratu- 
lated him for assuming direction of the 
nation’s affairs. The visit, interpreted as 
Lebrun’s last official act before retire- 
ment, disposed of the delicate question 
of his status and definitely established 
de Gaulle as Provisional President and 
Lebrun as ex-President. 


Ersatz Taxes 


Being a German these days does not 
have many attractions. At least one, how- 
ever, was revealed last week. To save 18,- 
000,000 letters, 37,000,000 forms, mil- 
lions of other statistical sheets, and long 
hours of labor, the Nazi Minister of Fi- 
nance decreed that Germans whose in- 
come has not gone up more than 15 per 
cent or down more than 10 per cent can 
simply mail in tax checks for the same 
amount as last year. 


In His Own Coin 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, what- 
ever his other failings, is recognized as a 
first-rate numismatist. His interest in 
coins dates from childhood; his collection 
is one of the finest ever made. Special- 
izing in currency of Italy, in part sup- 
plied by gifts from his people, he gath- 
ered some 50,000 coins including those 
of ancient Rome, the Italian states, and 
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the Papacy. He compiled a still unfin- 
ished series of studies on the coins of 
Italy, “Corpus Nummorum Italicorum.” 
When Italy entered the war, he hid his 
collection in fifteen caskets in the cellar 
of the royal summer palace near Turin. 

Last week, in Rome, an earlier report 
by the Nazi-controlled press of Turin was 
confirmed. Italian Fascists and German 
Nazis have stolen Victor Emmanuel’s 
coin collection and probably have scat- 
tered it forever. 


And Still They Come 


Last month the British believed they 
had won the battle of the robot bombs. 
The Germans’ chief launching sites had 
been captured. Casualties from robot 
attack in September fell to 170 killed and 
360 seriously injured—one-twentieth the 
June and July rate. “Except possibly for 
a few parting shots,” said officials, the 
attack was over. And for an entire week, 
the skies of Southern England were clear. 

Then, singly, in pairs and threes, robot 
bombs began to hurtle into London and 
the southern counties once more. Now 
the launching sites were in the air, the 
method of attack cumbersome: Junkers- 
88, Heinkel-111, and Dornier-17 bombers 
carried the robots pickaback over the 
North Sea, peer them, and turned 
tail for home. Gradually the attacks in- 
creased in size and number: three times 
in a single night and once by day the © 
bombs sped in from the east in criss- 
crossing fire. By last week one raid was 
described as “concentrated.” 


Dirty Francs 


An unpleasant choice last week faced 
Belgians and Luxembourgers who prof- 
ited by German occupation: admission of 
guilt or permanent loss of their new 
wealth. By a surprise decree, officially ex- 
plained as a method of surveying national 
currencies, the governments of Belgium 
and Luxembourg had instituted a simple 
and foolproof test. On Oct. 6, the Belgian 
Ministry of Finance ordered all currency 
holders to present their money to govern- 
ment officials by Oct. 18. Because the 
Belgian Government guarantees Luxem- 
bourg currency, the order applied to the 
two nations. 

Lining up in public buildings, Belgians 
and Luxembourgers handed over their 
money. Any sum up to 2,000 francs 
($45.70) was promptly returned—either 
in new currency or old stamped with in- 
delible ink. Anything in excess of 2,000 
was withheld by the government to es- 
tablish what percentage of currency had 
been floated by the Germans and to de- 
termine war-profit taxation. 

The government objective was three- 
fold: to render invalid the tremendous 
quantities of currency taken back to the 


- Reich by the Nazis; to smoke out war 


profiteers; to slow and perhaps end the 
present inflation. 
Collaborators and black marketeers 
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who had concealed their swollen earnings 
at home, away from banks, were. on a 
spot. Those who submitted large sums 


were suspected of either war profiteering ~ 


or peacetime tax evasion. Some tried to 
persuade their fellow citizens to take over 
their currency temporarily. But when 60 
profiteers were arrested in Brussels alone 
and millions of francs confiscated, some 
uneasy Belgians and Luxembourgers 
quietly burned the evidence. 


Dat Ol’ Debbil Flu 


One of the miracles of this war has 
been the absence so far of any real 
epidemics in bomb-wrecked, dislocated 
Europe. Last week, however, from Ger- 
many came roundabout reports of a se- 
rious outbreak of influenza—the world- 
wide scourge of the last war. It was said 
already to have closed some factories 
and held up work on the defenses being 
dug in the west by impressed German 
civilians. 

NewsweEeEx’s Stockholm correspondent 
cabled: “Swedish physicians are inclined 
to credit reports regarding the ravages 
of flu. in the Reich, because that same 

of disease has shown up _here. 
Mortality is low, but the patient is 
knocked out for a good fourteen days, 
with a temperature in the vicinity of 
104. Sore throat and vomiting are also 
characteristic of this flu, brought here by 
refugees from Finland and the Baltic 
countries. It is an infection caused by a 
bacillus doctors so far do not know. Be- 
cause of its eastern origin the Germans 
have labelled it ‘Russian flu.’ In the Reich 
a special medical commission was ap- 
Pointed to study and find a means to 
fight this flu, regarding which I happen 
to speak with particular authority be- 
cause all my three children have it right 
now. 


Roman Justice 


Technically, Vincenzo Azzolini was 
not guilty. As governor of the Bank of 
Italy he had only followed orders in the 
late summer of 1943 when the Germans 
demanded 117 tons of Italy’s meager gold 
reserve, including 11 tons held for the 
Swiss National Bank. In fact, accordin 
to his own testimony, Azzolini ha 


tried to prevent the Nazis from getting - 


the gold in every way—short of risking 
his own life. Three defense lawyers 
pleaded his case. The white-haired bank- 
er, in neat double-breasted suit, swore 
on the stand: “I am absolutely guiltless 
of the grave accusation against me.” 
But not risking his life was a moral 
crime in the eyes of the eight judges, 
five of them not judges at all but the 
representatives of political parties. In 
Rome last week, in the same courtroom 
where the death sentence had been 
meted out to Pietro Caruso, the noto- 
tious former head of the Rome police, 
Azzolini was adjudged guilty eg sen- 
tenced to 30 years’ imprisonment. 
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Multi-Minister 


New Reconversion Chief Holds 
Key Job in Expanded Cabinet 


The most prized job in the Canadian 
Cabinet was given last week to the Amer- 
ican-born Clarence Decatur Howe, a 58- 
year-old engineer from Waltham, Mass. 
In a sense Howe has been the top Cabi- 
net Minister right along. As Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, he had expanded 
Canadian war industry to unheard-of 
levels. Howe’s reward is the portfolio of 
Reconstruction, which he will hold along 
with Munitions and Supply. 

As the engineer of reconversion,. firm- 
ly at the controls of business and indus- 
try, Howe holds greater influence on the 
lives of Canadians than anyone except 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. His Mu- 
nitions and Supply Department employs 
more than 6,000 people in Ottawa alone. 
As war production tapers off, he is ex- 
pected to transfer many of his staff to the 
new Reconstruction Department. 


Elevator Builder: A young graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Howe moved to Canada 36 years ago to 
teach at Dalhousie University, Halifax. 
But his future lay in the west. In 1913 
the Canadian Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners appointed him chief engineer 


and he became one of the best-known 
builders of grain elevators. His home in 
Port Arthur, Ont., stood almost in the 
shadows of the great Port Arthur-Fort 
William elevators. 

Politics were never an important part 
of his life until 1985, when he ran in his 
home constituency for the House of Com- 
mons. He was elected and promptly was 
taken into the King Cabinet as Minister 
of Railways and Canals. When this de- 
partment was merged with that of Ma- 
rine, Howe became the new Transport 
Minister. Within his scope were the gov- 
ernment-owned Canadian National Rail- 
ways. And the job became even bigger 
when his pet project, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, came into successful operation in 
1938. Also government-owned, the TCA 


‘was established under Howe's direction 


as Canada’s first coast-to-coast passenger 
airline. And its role for the future was 
assured as Canada’s instrument in in- 
ternational aviation. 


Production Boss: But Howe didn’t 
really get busy until he took charge of 
Canada’s war-production program in 
1940. The job nearly cost him his life in 
December of that year, when a German 
sybmarine torpedoed the liner Western 
Prince on which Howe was traveling to 
England. He was rescued. 

@ Howe’s appointment as Minister of 
Reconstruction, a post sought by several 
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Through the Lines: Before storming Calais, where a German garrison held out, 
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others in the Cabinet, was only part of 
Prime Minister King’s postwar planning 
last week. Ian Mackenzie took over the 
portfolio of Veterans’ Affairs and Brooke 
Claxton that of National Health and Wel- 
fare. Claxton’s job will be to set up ma- 
chinery for the administration of family 
allowances (NEWSWEEK, July 3). 


Reconversion Sample 


The real test was somewhere in the 
future, but last week the war-to-peace 
transition period had started in one part 
of Canada. The early picture was encour- 
aging: Since peak production was reached 
a year ago, war plants on the British Co- 
lumbia mainland laid off 12,000 workers, 
who easily found other war jobs or went 
into civilian production. A long-standing 
backlog of 7,000 unfilled orders for men 
remained constant. 

In the earlier transition stages at least, 
it appeared certain that the manpower 
shortage in British Columbia would ac- 
tually become more acute, particularly as 
civilian producers began to receive in- 
creased supplies of materials. But in the 
end this stepped-up production, British 
Columbians hoped, would make the war- 
to-peace change-over relatively painless. 


Canadian Trends 


Volunteers: Canadian servicemen 
think that American military reluctance 
to share the Japanese war is responsible 
for the RCAF decision that only volun- 
teers will fight the Japs. The Canadian 
Army and Navy expect to be treated 
similarly, which will mean a tremendous 
scaling down in these forces after the de- 
feat of Germany. 


, Air Aide: Air Marshal Billy Bishop’s 
book “Winged Peace,” to be published 
next month, is partly the work of Leslie 
Roberts, widely known Montreal aviation 
authority, to whom Bishop gives full 


credit in his foreword. 


/ 

Politics: Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King may appoint Harry Nixon to the 
Senate, which would be the first indica- 
tion that King approves the return to the 


. Liberal Party of ex-Premier Mitchell Hep- 


al 


burn of Ontario. The appointment would 
clear the way for Hepburn to replace 
Nixon as Liberal leader in Ontario. 


al Pan American: Canada’s failure to 


join the Inter-American Development 
Commission is being interpreted in Ot- 
tawa as evidence that Canada will not 


§ Wr be formally invited to join the Pan Ameri- 


Acme 


the Canadians granted a 24-hour truce to allow the evacuation of 20,000 civilians 
through their lines. Here an old lady is carried to safety across the Calais Canal. 
A few hours after the truce ended, the Canadians captured the port. 
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can Union, at least until some time after 
the war. 


Involuntary Ration: The lifting of 
restrictions on production of 67 short- 
supply items has been no help to con- 
sumers: Manpower and materials are so 
short that production hasn’t yet started. 
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The can t 
will keep 


@ Imagine for a moment, please, that 
you’re a ski-trooper. You’re caught 
in a blizzard, cold and hungry. 
There’s no dry wood about. How do 
you make a fire? 

You just reach in your pack and 
take out a portable stove and a tin 
can. The can carries precious fuel 
which you pour into the stove 
through a special spout. In a few 
minutes you’re cooking a hot meal. 

Easy, isn’t it? The can makes it so. 
And, like all cans, it’s not only con- 
venient, but strong and safe. It 
completely protects the ski-trooper’s 
personal “‘anti-freeze.”’ 

Thiscan isonly one reason why you 
seldom get anti-freeze in cans for 


your car today. But after the war 
you'll again get all the brands and 
types you want in sealed, tamper- 
proof cans. . . completely protected. 
We’ve a hunch you'll get even better 
anti-freeze, too. 

To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas and new skills. 
That’s why, as we look ahead, we 
see new and better things in Conti- 
nental cans. 


CONTINENT 


yew AND BETTER THI 


hat thaws out a ski-trooper... 


NOTE TO MANUFACTURERS — We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 








samstresses of ste¢ 
eee8s 


Usianff the dazzling electric arc for a needle...molten ribbons of 
metal for thread, women welders in war industries everywhere 
fashion sturdy steel battle-dress for fighting machines. 

Today their traditional feminine dexterity—and their modern 
steel-sewing implements—are meeting a crucial need of the na- 
tion. Tomorrow this war-proven fabrication method will realize 
important savings in time, cost and materials in the manufacture 
of countless metal products. 

Modern equipment for this improved fabricating process is 
but one of many products of Air Reduction. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 





AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


tre Arr REDUCTION 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 

THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 

WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC 
OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES ¢« GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS « CALCIUM CARBIDE 

ARC WELDING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES « CARBON DIOXIDE ¢ “DRY ICE” « ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 
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Fiesta in Havana 
Dancing, Fainting, and Firecrackers 


as Grau Takes Over Cuban Presidency 


Habaneros were uneasy as Oct. 10 ap- 
proached. Ramén Grau San Martin had 
indubitably been elected President last 
June by the fair and free vote of the 
Cuban people. But Havana was full of 
rumors of trouble as President Fulgencio 
Batista prepared to hand over his office 
to the tall, spare physician and college 
professor who himself had been Presi- 
dent for four brief months in 1933. Grau’s 
followers denied they planned disorders. 


But for days before the inauguration ~ 


planes leaving the island were loaded 


with Batista supporters who had sudden-- 


ly decided to pay visits abroad. 

The fears were unjustified. One un- 
toward incident occurred when a spec- 
tator drew a gun to protect his wife and 
himself from the cheering crowd which 
surged against the official stand at the 
inauguration parade. Salvador Menéndez, 
the newly appointed Defense Minister 
fainted in the excitement, but order was 
quickly restored. 

Cubans left little doubt as to their 
feelings about the new President—they 
celebrated for three days. The inaugu- 
ration coincided with Cuba’s Indepen- 
dence Day, Oct. 12 was Columbus Day, 
and Oct. 11 was proclaimed a holiday. 
The city was decorated with flags, ban- 
ners, and electric. lights. There were 
street dances, mass meetings, concerts, 
fireworks, and a huge parade. 

The crowd gathered early on the 
morning of Oct. 10 and by 11 o'clock 
the park in front of the Presidential Pal- 
ace was jammed. Firecrackers exploded 
continuously. Automobiles filled with ex- 
cited Cubans sped through the streets. 

Inside the palace diplomats, special 
envoys, members of Congress and of the 
two’ adniinistrations, and representatives 
of the army and navy waited in the spa- 
cious Salon of Mirrors. Ten satunies bo. 
fore noon came the morning-coat pro- 
cession: Batista and Grau, followed by 
their Cabinets. Documents were signed 


and Federico Edelman, Chief Justice of } 


the Supreme Court, administered the 
oath. The calmer spectators thought that 
Batista’s usually engaging smile was on 
this occasion a bit stiff, but Grau beamed 
happily. 

As the ceremonies ended a military 
band in the palace patio played the na- 
tional anthem, cannon boomed the Presi- 

dential salute, whistles blew, church bells 
rang, and hysterical celebrators shouted 
wildly and embraced each other. Grau, 
idol of the students and the Cuban 
masses, again was President. Batista left 
the palace where he had been boss since 























Policia 
Hail and Farewell: The inauguration- 
day embrace of the incoming (left) and 
outgoing Presidents of Cuba, as seen 
by the Cuban cartoonist, Massaguer 


1933, and the following Saturday he de- 
parted on a trip to the United States and 
various Latin-American countries. 


Down to Business: That night Grau 
read his first message to a joint session 
of Congress. Outside thousands listened 
over loudspeakers and, for the first time 
since Cuba went to war, watched search- 
lights circling about the dome of the 
Capitolio. ; 

Grau’s program: reform of the tax sys- 
tem, elimination of graft, aid to the rural 
population, more schools, roads, and pub- 
lic works, health improvement, and re- 
form of the currency system. 

The new President faced knotty po- 
litical and economic problems. But busi- 
ness and indu looked over his Cabi- 
net list and found it honest and well in- 
tentioned. The: Cuban public, long dis- 


‘ gruntled with the Batista regime, once 


again hoped for a new deal. 


Unions for Everybody 


No one was surprised when a group of 
foreigners in Mexico decided recently to 
form an immigrants’ union. Freak unions 
are as much a part of the Mexican scene 
as the volcano Popocatepetl. 

A partial census shows unions in such 











curious trades as the cushion putters, fe- 
male entertainers, garbage pickers, boot- 
blacks, boxing and wrestling novices, bull 
fighters, and bull stickers. 

The most specialized of these groups is 
probably the union of cushion putters: 
the men who rent cushions to spectators 
at sports events. A bootblack is not con- 
tent to be merely a bootblack—limpia- 
botas; his union goes by the resounding 
name of Sindicato de Aseadores de Cal- 
zado, or footwear cleansers. The aristo- 
cratic bull fighter (torero) refuses to 
belong to the same union as the bull 
sticker (picador), who merely sticks berib- 
boned lances into the bulls. 

The female entertainers’ union recent- 
ly threatened a strike when Mexico City 
authorities forbade them to enter night 
clubs without male companions; the walk- 
out was averted by hiring escorts. The 
garbage pickers’ union is made up of free 
lances who sell their gleanings; they are 
planning to adopt a uniform. 

Most of these freak unions are inde- 
pendent. But more than 5,000,000 Mexi- 
cans, or one out of every five, belong to 
farm, labor, or popular organizations, 


Revolt Against Nothing 


For three weeks paunchy, 68-year-old 
Gen. Alfredo Noguera Gémez had been 
trying to stir up a revolt against President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. From 
his place of exile in Costa Rica, Noguera 
had attempted to invade his own coun- 
try with hardly more than a hundred 
men. But there had been no responsive 
uprising in Nicaragua. And Costa Rican 
border guards had fought back the revo- _ 
lutionists. The revolt ended last week 
when Noguera and four companions were 


killed in a pitched battle with the Costa 


Ricans. 
It was no popular uprising that No- 
guera headed. Representing the most re- 


ps mag group of exiles, he had been 
cooling his heels in Costa Rica for eight 
years, waiting to strike back at Somoza 
for expelling him as a potential rival. 
Noguera had the Costa Ricans against 
him because he had backed the defeated 
conservative candidate in ‘the last Costa 
Rican presidential election and because 
his activities had stirred up trouble be- 
tween the two countries. He had no fol- 
lowing in Nicaragua because Somoza 
had read the Central American trend and 
had started to liberalize the government. 
In the three months since his fellow 
dictators began toppling, Somoza has de- 
creed a new labor e which permits 
free organization and collective bargain- 
ing, and he has sponsored agrarian re- 
form, established hundreds of shops to 
sell low-priced food, built workers’ apart- 
ments, and vetoed a bill to permit his 
own reelection. Even Mrs. Somoza has 
done her bit by selling beef and milk 
from her estate to the poor at low prices. 
As a result, the roomate 
Party has expressed its faith in Somoza’s 
promise to democratize the nation. 
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Iran Calls Truce for Duration 
in Scramble to Develop Its Oil 


Revival of Russian Claims 
After British and American Bids 
Believed Cause of Impasse 


Between the warm, blue waters-of the 
Persian Gulf and the colder Caspian Sea, 
and snuggled up not too comfortably to 
the Russian Caucasus, the 630,000 square 
miles of Iran (Persia) last week again 
were the focus of powerful international 
rivalries. As often, oil was the prize. In 
the diplomatic fray were the United 
States, Britain, and Russia. 

Iran, occupied since 1941 by British 


ANGLO-IRANIAN CONCESSION 


fm iRAQ PETROLEUM CONCESSION 


W 


AMERICAN ARABIAN CONCESSION 


KUWAIT PETROLEUM CONCESSION 


Tommies in the south and Russian troops 
in the north to forestall oil-thirsty Ger- 
many, was on a quite uncomfortable spot. 
Last week the 24-year-old Shah, Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi, called off all deals. 
As a result the ambitious plans of British 
and American oil companies for develo 

ing this richest area in the fabulously 


_ oil-rich Middle East were halted at least 


for the duration. Revival of Russian 
claims — oil cuceeaiet just four weeks 
ago was the > samy actor. But Russia 
was slap own, t 

Out of the fast-moving events came a 
series of confusing reports. The intrigues 
of Middle Eastern oil deals are many and 


RUSSIAN 
SPHERE OF INFLUENCE’ 


Newsweek—Scott 


Oil deals suspended for the duration involve concessions Russia claims in her sphere 
of influence (solid green) and concessions in areas relinquished by Seaboard Oil sub- 
sidiary and by Anglo-Iranian (striped green). Ownership of other concessions: Anglo- 
Iranian—British Government controlled; Iraq Petroleum—roughly equal parts Anglo- 
Iranian, Royal Dutch Shell group, Standard of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, 
French group; American Arabian—Standard Oil of Calif., the Texas Co.; Kuwait— 


Anglo-Iranian, Gulf Oil. 


@ 
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deep. Some British and American trade 
sources expressed fear that Russia’s sud- 
den interest in Northern Iran augured a 
grab play; they were apprehensive over 

erce postwar competition for world oil 
markets. News commentators and ana- 
lysts, overlooking the fact that Russia had 
a traditional stake in Iran’s oil, speculated 
on the possibility that a new ‘Communist 
foreign-trade policy was evolving. A sec-- 
ond look, however, brought facts into > 
their true perspective. 


Spheres ‘of Influence: The story goes 
back more than 100 years. Twice in the 
past century, craving for a warm water 
port had tempted Czarist Russia to bite 
off chunks of Iran and eat a path toward 
the Persian Gulf. But in 1907, Britain, ~ 
whose oil route to India crosses the gull, ; 
contrived a “sphere-of-influence” deal. 

Britain’s sphere in the south saved the 
gulf route and spouted a fountain of gold 
—the $600,000,000 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
whose concession covers a_ 100, 000- 
square-mile strip bordering Iraq. Rus- 
sia’s sphere, in the north, was neglected 
by the Czarist regime. After the revo- 
lution, the Communists gave their oil 
concessions back to Iran, with the stipu- 
lation that no third power, or its nation- 
als, would be granted concessions there. 
Russia maintained its sphere of in- 
fluence in this area which broadly com- 
prises the five northern provinces of 
Iran hugging the bulging end of the 
Caspian and the Caucasus. 

Russia, through formation of a mixed 
Soviet-Iran company—the Kavir Khurian 
Petroleum Co.—and other maneuvers, 
kept the oil in the™ northern provinces 
pretty much under its ‘finger. Finally in 
1925 there emerged a group of Soviet 
citizens who claimed a large concession 


‘in the north. In Iran, as elsewhere, eye- 


brows raised at the idea of Communist 
citizens owning oil wells. 


Nose for Trouble: After the Soviet- 
British occupation, the purging of the old 
Riza Shah -Pahlevi, fifth columnists, and 
other elements and the setting up of his 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, as the new 
Shah, Russia. pressed -its’ citizens” claims. 
The Shah’s pro-British advisers thought 
it over at he said “no.” The reason 
given: The conicession had not been de- 
veloped ‘according to terms and therefore 
was forfeit. 

Russia continued to insist. And the 
Shah’s consent to further unspecified dis- 
cussions left the issue still unsettled when 
Brig. Gen. Patrick J, Hurley-arrived in 


-Iran in 1942 as President Roosevelt’s per- 


sonal emissary, tracking down. reported 
misuse of Lend-Lease goods. ‘Hurley's 
nose for trouble had. been sharpened in 
prewar years on Venezuelan and Mexican 
claims as general counsel for the Sinclair, 


Oil Corp.. He. sniffed  Russian-British 


dynamite which boded the Shah no good. 
After Hurley’s return to Washington, a 
declared war, became a: member of the 

United Nations, and was host to the Big 





Te is the way he looked half-a- 
dozen years ago. Just a youngster in 
a High School lab, catching the first 
bright visions of the wonders of mod- 
ern science, and their meaning to him. 


Of him we said, in a widely read adver- 
tisement: 

“We hope that somewhere we have set 
a boy to dreaming — and started him 
on a road of usefulness and service to 
himself, his country and his fellow 
men,” 

It-seems we have done just that. Not 
just for one boy but for thousands. 
And many of these thousands have 
passed through the welcoming doors 
of the General Motors Institute. 


Pioneering in a field of industrial edu- 
cation, General Motors 25 years ago 
established G.M.I. where men working 
for General Motors were given an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for 
important technical work. 


Starting only as evening classes in an 
unused factory building, it grew into 
a large institution which, over the 


Every Sunday Afternoon— 


schools to help keep the 


years, has provided opportunity 
for younger and older employes 
alike to prepare for advancement and 
for positians of greater responsibility 
and leadership. 


Came the war, and General Motors 
Institute was converted like other GM 


* facilities. Courses were altered to pro- - 


vide special training on wartime prod- 
ucts and methods. Doors were thrown 
open to uniformed students sent us by 
the Army and Navy for technical train- 
ing. ; 

Gifted young men and women, their 
natural talents whetted by sound in- 
Struction, moved out to take important 
posts in war-busy factories and in the 
armed forces. Institute-trained instruc- 
tors spread out to service depots and 


mechanisms of a mechanized 
war fit for the fight. 


And the proud thing to 
General Motors is that G.M.I. 
has’ not only contributed to 
the production of more and 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— 


NBC Network 


* 


Buy More War Bonds 


RS 


| KEEP AMERICA STRONG 





better “things” in wartime. It has also 
produced more and better opportu- 
nities — opened up bright and promis- 
ing careers — prepared American boys 
for useful and constructive lives. 


The world will have great need for 
these trained and eager young men, 
when the final peace is signed. 


They represent a work of peacetime 
which proved highly useful to their 
country in war. They also stand as 
solid promise that America, with the 
war behind it, will go forward once 
more with new vigor and new con- 
fidence in its destiny. — 


GENERAL Motors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC e 


BODY BY FISHER e« 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Powerful Stovepipes: These triple-threat “stovepipes,” fastened under the wings 
of fighter planes, launch rockets used to knock out enemy supply ships, tanks, truck 
columns, and pillboxes. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has now converted an 
Akron, Ohio, plant—formerly one of the largest anti-aircraft gun factories in the 
country—to meet the demand for rocket launchers. : 





Three Teheran conference which pro- 
duced the independence guarantee. 
Meanwhile, Col. John H. Leavell, an 
American oil expert, while flying over 
Iran observed that the geological struc- 
ture of undeveloped portions and that of 
Anglo-Iranian’s strip (producing some 
300,000 barrels daily) were quite similar. 
Aerial mappings supported his hunch and 
confirmed what oil companies had long 
suspected. The War and Navy Depart- 


‘ ments, ever on the lookout for new 


sources to supply the fighting machines, 
were advised, and thus missions from the 
British Shell oil interests and two Ameri- 
can firms, the Sinclair Oil Corp. and the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. (jointly owned 
by Standard of New Jersey and Socony- 
Vacuum), successively reached Teheran. 

The Shah, feeling the power of the 
British and Americans behind him and 
sensing new sources of huge royalties, 
happily summoned as his advisers two 
United States engineers. They are A. A. 
rt Hoover Jr., son of 
the former President. Negotiations began. 
The oil firms submitted their bids. They 
were for rights in the extensive areas 
relinquished in 1938 by the Amiranian 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of the Seaboard Oil 
Co., of Delaware. Seaboard had dropped 
the concession after holding it a year, 
citing competition with Saudi Arabian 
fields. and other “economic” reasons. 
Though never openly proved, it has been 


suspected that Russia could be found 
somewhere among the other’ reasons. 
Earlier Anglo-Iranian relinquished a 
neighboring concession. 
Significance-— 

Actually there was nothing new—for-. 
eign policies or anything else—in Russia’s 
dog-in-the-manger attitude in blocking 
the British and American oil firms. For 
37 years each time outsiders came near 
Russia’s sphere of influence, activity on 
Russian oil concessions was _ revived. 
When the foreigners left, the Bear went 
back to sleep. The ” gegen flurry is his- 
tory repeating itself. 

Russia is believed to be not too anxious 
to develop Iranian oil because within 
its own borders are enough undeveloped 
oil. lands to supply its own needs and 
sizable exports. Russia may do some de- 
velopment work now, however, to vali- 
date Iranian concessions. 

Net result: (1) If the American and 
British firms finally do get concessions, 
the Russian claim, whatever its legality, 
must also be ; (2) none of the 
principale would take offense if bids were 

eferred until adoption of the anticipated 
world-security plan and the proposed 
multilateral world oil pact. Both would 
guarantee the independence of Iran, a 
proud little nation which traces its his- 
tory back some 2,500 years when it was 
founded by Cyrus the Great. - 
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Czar of Platters : 
Petrillo Breaks Promises to F.D.R., 
Continues Ban on Musical Recordings 


James C. Petrillo, boss of the nation’s 
musicians, once admitted it took him nine 


. years to get through the first four grades 


of elementary school in Chicago. De- 
spite this boasted difficulty with the 
three R’s, the rotund little head of the 
American Federation of Musicians last 
week sent President Roosevelt to his law 
books. There were about 40 different 
laws, the President reported, under which 
he might cope with Petrillo’s stand-pat 
decisions on recordings and it would take 
a whole day to mull through them. 

The legal research stemmed from Pe- 


trillo’s drive on canned music. For more 
than two years his edit prohibiting union 

mbers from making—reeerdings had 
weathered 


ered court attacks, a Congressional 
investigation, and finally a War Labor 
Board order to end the ban. Unable to 
enforce the order because the stoppage 
did not unduly impede the war effort, the 
President had counted on a personal ap- 
peal to the Chicago labor leader (Nzws- 
WEEK, Oct. 16). Last week that appeal 
failed. In his nine-page refusal Petrillo 
dumped the 26-month-old controversy in 
the lap of the man he, as a delegate to 
the Democratic convention, had helped 
nominate for a fourth term. 
Although he was breaking a_twice- 
made promise to lift the recording re- 
striction if the President intervened, 
Petrillo lost none of his aplomb as he told 
Chicago reporters his decision. “I like to 
have the Chicago noopepenans Secek 
the story,” he told them, - ause .they 
treat me so nice—they tall me a -Big@boss 
and a czar.” : ae - 


Pension Engineer: Active in mu- - 
sicians’ union circles for more than a 
— “a a oiny: ‘Petrillo has ae 

i plenty of newspaper copy. He 
headed the Chicago Federation of Mu- - 
sicians when he was only 28 years old 
‘and set out to prove his worth by organiz- 
ing the musicians in Chinese restaurants. 
The union pay scale immediately jumped 
from $20 to $40 a week. Petrillo then 
tied up radio stations, big hotels, and 

with agreements to hire his 

While ‘Chicago. poi took 

ile i operations t up 
much of his time, Petrillo never lost sight 
of his major goal. He wanted the job held 
by Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. In a 
typical Petrillo maneuver he engineered a 
$20,000-a-year retirement P recog for 
Weber an ak over the ; in. oe 

Riding about in a tproof car, Pe- 
trillo scorns the use of a body . He 
scotches the rumor that he keeps a loaded 

= his luxurious, abras r . 
y pulling open hi awers an 
commanding guests to look inside. 

For his work as supreme boss of the 








Meet One of the Allies’ Secret Weapons 


THE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR 


Instrument of Victory Extraordinary 


This new armored car is unique among wheeled 
vehicles of this war ...a fourteen-ton roving 
weapon—with the speed of a passenger car, the 
firepower of a tank and the armor 

of a mobile fortress. 


* * * * 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


* Sates 


ee: a 


A trainload of Chevrolet-built armored carsw 
bound for Europe. The British call them 
“Staghounds” because they're fast and 
maneuverable, and their “jettison gas 
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It’s not an idle boast—it’s proven by sta- 
tistics that 9 out of 10 Matrix customers 
come back again and ask for another pair 
of Matrix Shoes! The reason is simple. 
They’ve found them the smartest, most 
comfortable shoes they’ve ever worn! 
Matrix has an exclusive innersole that’s a 
curve-for-curve copy of the bottom of 
your foot. We can’t think of a more logical 
fit for comfort than your footprint in 
leather. Try a pair next time. You'll agree! 
Featured by America’s leading retailers. 


MATRIX 


Shoes for Men 


BY HEYWOOD 
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Chicago local, Petrillo receives $26,000; 
the national body contributes $20,000. 
The Chicago post used to net him only 
$25,000 but when John L. Lewis, a bitter 
enemy, had his salary raised to that 
figure, Petrillo put through a thousand- 
dollar raise for himself. Among other 
benefits, the union pays all Petrillo’s 
traveling expenses seal: maintains a suite 
for him at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


‘York. A few years ago, as a salute to “our 


Jimmy,” the Chicago local bought him a 
summer mansion at Lake Geneva, III. 
When Petrillo issued his recording ban 
on Aug. 1, 1942, he set up the machinery 
for a financial coup that will net huge 
sums to the AFM if it is allowed to stand. 
Some 105 recording companies, buffeted 
by economic pressure, met his terms and 
are now paying into the union’s unem- 
ployment fund varying royalties on each 
record made. The fees range from one- 


quarter of a cent for a 35-cent record to _ 


5 cents for a $5 record. Decca and the 
Decca-owned World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, largest company to come to terms 
with the AFM, have already poured tens 
of thousands of dollars into union coffers 
after signing up in the fall of 1943. 

The two holdouts—Columbia Record- 


‘ing and RCA-Victor, including the re- 


cording division of the National Broad- 
casting Co.—still were adamant at the 
week end. Waiting to see what the Presi- 
dent would come up with from his law 
books, they warned: “Obviously, such a 
tax [the royalties Petrillo demanded] 
would have to be added to the’ price of 
records purchased by the public. It would 
make the union officials financially inde- 
pendent of the union membership.” 


How to Beat Cartels 


Marquess ef Queensbury rules are all 
right in a stand-up fight,.but they don’t 
apply in rough-and-tumble. That was 
about what American foreign traders said 
last week as the 3lst National Foreign 
Trade Convention ended. They knew 
the battle for world trade was going to 
be tough and didn’t want to be forced 
to use padded gloves against brass 
knuckles. 

“The question concerning cartels in 
foreign trade is not whether American 
business favors or opposes them,” their 
resolution said. “It is rather to find the 
best method in the national interest for 
Americans to play an active part in a 
world in which a substantial portion of 
trade and business is conduct either 
governmental or private cartels.” 

They had two possible solutions: 
worldwide agreements would be “help- 
ful” where obtainable, to cover market- 
ing of major commodities and goods 
(wheat, rubber, tin, airplanes, and ships 
were obviously meant, though not men- 
tioned by name); and “modification of 
our laws as applied to foreign commerce 
so that Americans will not be handi- 
capped in the. conduct of foreigit trade 
and business.” 


NEWSWEEK 


Doctors’ Bills First 

Doctors’ bills in Massachusetts are 
about to receive first aid. After three 
years of planning, the Massachusetts 
Bankers’ Association, with the approval 
of state medical and dental societies, is 
launching a “Blue Triangle” plan de- 








_ signed to fill a general need: an orderly 


way to pay medical bills too big to take 
out of a week’s or a month’s paycheck. 
It is the first statewide attempt by doc- 
tors and bankers to make credit available 
for the job. This is how it works: 

The doctor quotes his fee for the work 
to be done. The patient signs a note, pay- 
able at a designated bank in monthly in- 
stallments (up to twelve). The doctor en- 
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Massachusetts bankers offer a new plan 
to pay worrisome doctor and dentist bills 


dorses the note “with recourse,” becom- 
ing responsible if the patient does not 
pay the debt. 

Each bank sets its.-own interest rate, 
but under the highest charge permitted 
the $35 minimum loan may be paid back 
in six monthly installments of $6.34 
(slightly less the last month) for a total 
of $38. A bill of $250 can be paid back 
in twelve monthly remittances of $21.79 
totaling $11.40 more than the bill. 

These are the contemplated advan- 
tages: The doctor gets his money at 
once (less 10 per cent which the bank 
withholds as a reserve until the note is 

aid). The bank gets loan business with 
little solicitation cost and swells its de- 
posits by the amount of the 10 per cent 
reserve temporarily withheld from the 
doctor. The patient gets his loan when he 
needs it with a minimum of effort. What's 
more, the cost on an average-size bor- 
rowing is lower than the patient could 

t on a “personal” loan—because the 
Sootir has become his endorser. 

















A No to Easy Pay 


A dollar down and a dollar a week 
will not .buy a mink coat, or any of the 
new consumer goods which will soon be 


_available under industry’s limited recon-. 


version program. That was plain last 
week when the Federal Reserve Board 
said it would keep its tight clamp on in- 
stallment buying, charge accounts, and 
other systems of easy credit that were 
responsible for much of the nation’s pre- 
war spending. 

The bigger down payments and short- 
er credit terms which resulted from the 
FRB regulations first imposed in 1941 
will continue at least to the end of the 
war. Individual incomes (and _ savings) 
are at high levels, and the board believes 
the record retail sales made despite the 
credit restrictions show that the anti-in- 
flation measure, designed to lessen the 
scramble for consumer goods, is still 
needed. 


Juggled Wages 


The War Labor Board last week 
ducked responsibility for directly breach- 
ing the Little Steel formula, chief bul- 
wark against wage advances (see Busi- 
ness Tides, page 74). Announcement of 
the 8 to 4 decision, with the labor mem- 
bers dissenting, immediately started spec- 
ulation about possibility of “protest” 
strikes. ~. 

Passing the major decision to President 
Roosevelt, however, left plenty of oppor- 


‘tunity for the board to juggle with the 


wage structure if it so chose or were 
forced into it, as witness John L. Lewis's 
unique portal-to-portal pay. 
The New York Times observed edi- 
torially that “there are indications that 
WLB may seek to sugarcoat the pill of 
disappointment for the unions immediate- 
ly concerned by awarding them various 
increases in the form of ‘trimmings’.” 
Among these possibilities were liberalized 


vacations with pay, — hourly rates 


for night workers, and severance pay. 
Some workers might also be slipped an 
advance through the complicated wage- 
bracket system. To prevent pirating of 
labor, local War Manpower offices had 
been empowered to classify certain jobs 
and set a minimum hourly rate to which 
employes might be raised without spe- 
cial WMC permission. Labor wants these 
hourly minimums raised. 

Still in the background was the steel- 
workers’ drive for a guaranteed annual 
wage. While it seemed unlikely that the 
demand ‘would be granted, it had value 
as a talking point. 

The board further agreed to keep open 
the wage cases which hung on the Little 
Steel formula in the event the President 
decided it was advisable to raise wages 
more than allowed under that ruling— 
15 per cent over rates paid in January 
1941. This meant that if President Roose- 
velt decided to scrap the formula, wage 
adjustments would be retroactive. 





Your Washrooms are the 


EALTH ZONES. of your Plant 










































































MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS HELP KEEP PRODUCTION UP. Both from the 


standpoint of efficiency and morale, they’re certainly a sound investment. Good wash- 
rooms help reduce the number of absences due to illness and women workers especially 


appreciate them. Today, more and more plant managers are making sure that their 
washrooms are “Health Zones” —not “‘Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING WOMAN 

(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 

Tilness absences cost an average of about 
seven days lost production each year! 
Every day over a million men and women 
are absent from their jobs. The common 
cold and its complications cause about 
half these illness absences—and the com- 
mon cold can be spread or checked right 
in your washrooms. Plenty of hot water, 
soap and individual tissue towels encour- 
age the thorough washing that cleans 
away the germs of contagion. For a com- 
plete check-up on your washrooms, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
to suggest improvements and economies. 





THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE* shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. It reminds workers that 
one “‘Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel will ab- 
sorb twice the water left on hands. And 
it has ten times the previous rub strength, 
though soft as ever. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 








‘#Trade Marks °*ScotTissue,”” *’Soft-Tuff,”’ **Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 









Tested with hot fat, 
Patapar shows 
no penetration 





Pour hot fat on Patapar... 
... under-surface is clean 





” Here’s the test. Pour melted fat on a 
sheet of ines, Vegetable Parchment. 
After several days lift sheet and note 
clean under-surface. No penetration. 


Boiled in water, 


it comes out strong 


High wet-strength is another feature of 
Patapar. Soaked in water, even boiled, 
it comes out firm.and strong. 


Hundreds of uses 


Asa ery 3 material Patapar pro- 
tects foods such as butter, meats, fish, 
shortening. It is used for milk bottle 
hoods, bulk packaging units, and for pack- 
aged products that are processed at high 
moist temperatures. These are just a few 
of Patapar’s hundreds of applications. 


Patapar Keymark 


When you see this little 
Keymark on a printed 
wrapper, you'll know the 
product inside is safe- 
guarded with Patapar. 
Note to business planners: With the present 
pulp shortage it is impossible to supply all the 
many demands for Patapar. However, now is a 
good time to investigate Patapar for postwar use. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
: Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Last week there were four iterhs 
in the news from the labor front which 
when taken together tell a story of far 
more than passing significance. 

First in importance, at least from 
the political point of view, was the 
clever manner in which the War Labor 
Board attempted to get President 
Roosevelt off the spot on the question 
of whether the Little Steel “wage- 
stabilization” formula should be brok- 
en before the election. The board, it 
will be recalled, simply ducked the 
issue and said it would pass it on to 
the President without recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done, the 
excuse of the board being that it was 
unable to decide what the effect on 
prices would be of breaking the for- 
mula and granting labor’s demands for 
higher wages. The cleverness of this 
move lies in the fact that by adopting 
this excuse the board is able to pass 
the problem to the President by way 
of Mr. Vinson, Director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. This means 
that Mr. Vinson can hold up the issue 

until the high command decides it is 
politically expedient for the President 
to act. 

Thus to handle an issue which for 
months has been hanging fire before 
the War Labor Board is a shameful 
performance. After weeks and weeks 
of hearing testimony and collecting 
facts, if the members of the board still 
remain, as they say, “not sufficiently 
informed as to the possible effects of 
a modification of the Little Steel for- 
mula,” then they are incompetent 
either to hold office ‘on this board or 
to hold any job where decisions of an 
economic character have to be made. 

Actually, of course, the board knows 
perfectly well what the effects of 
breaking the formula would mean. 
They know it because anyone who can 
add two and two cannot help but 
know it. Increased wages, except in 
the case of those relatively few com- 
panies making huge profits, of neces- 
sity mean higher prices. They mean 
higher prices because it is only by 
having higher prices that the vast ma- 
jority of our business concerns could 
pay the higher wages. 


The second item that needs to be 
mentioned is the Petrillo case. Not 
much has to be said about this. The 
facts speak for themselves. Last June 
15 the War Labor Board issued an 
order to Petrillo which he just ignored 
for all practical purposes. So about 





Four Items That Tell a Story 


by RALPH ROBEY 


two weeks ago the President finally 
got around to sending m’lord a note 
asking him, “in the interest of orderly 
government,” to comply with the 
board’s order. To this, Mr. Petrillo in 
effect told the President to go peddle 
his own papers and Mr. Roosevelt a 
few days later said he doesn’t know 
what else he can do, but will look up 
the law. 

The third and fourth items came 
out of a meeting sponsored by The 
New York Times on “Labor and 
the Veteran.” During the course of the 
discussion the question of collective 
bargaining arose and Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the 
AFL, blasted forth: “Government in- 
tervention has already strangled col- 
lective bargaining to death” and David 
B. Robertson, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers, added: “I should like to say 
‘Amen’ to that.” 

The other item also is a quota- 
tion. It is by Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO. He was speaking of post- 
war employment and said: “Why can’t 
government and management and 
labor get together and put down on 
a chart how many sewing machines | 
and _ refrigerators and automobiles 
would have to be produced to main- 
tain the highest possible level of em- 
ployment after the war?” In other 
words, why can’t we go right ahead 
after the war having the government 
tell each of us what we shall do and 
how much? 


So much for the four items indi- 
vidually. What is the story they tell 
when they are put together? It goes 
as follows: 

We no longer have anything that 
properly may be called collective bar- 
gaining in this country. It has been 
replaced by government direction— 
direction by one man, the President. 
But he can make decisions in only one 
direction. If labor leaders don’t like 
what the President orders, they just 
tell him to mind his own business. 
And the top leadership of the CIO 
thinks this is a wonderful situation— 
so wonderful, in fact, that it doesn’t 
see why we can’t extend the system 
and have government, rather than in- 
dividuals, make all the economic deci- 
sions in the postwar period. 

When so phrased, it may be ad- 
mitted, this is neither a pretty nor a 
pleasant story. But it is the only story 
that fits the facts. 
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WARIS WOMEN’S WORK, TOO 


There cre thousands of impor- 
tant war production jobs await- 
ing women's willing hands. In 
most plants you can get valuable 
training for jobs with peacetime 
futures. a about a war job 
today .. . help get your son or 
husband or sweetheart back 
home faster. 


Buy... and HOLD... War Bonds 
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file! Mtovied.,.youx personal historian 


Do you remember how beautiful your wife looked in he: 
wedding dress . . . or Junior's “baby look" before his first 
haircut ? Don't you wish you could hold such scenes in your 
memory forever ? 


You can... for our research in OPTI-ONICS promises 
you new and finer ways to film and project those precious 
bits of personal history on your own home screen. 


Tomorrow's B&H Home Movie Cameras will be simpler 
to operate, more accurate in results. Projectors will be re- 
fined to re-create scenes more clearly. 


And in addition to the thrill of re-living your own per- 
sonal history ... you'll see and hear the finest in professional 
film entertainment, in your own home, with sound motion 
pictures from the famous Filmosound Library. 


Thus the combined sciences of OPTlcs, electrONics and 
mechan!CS ... OPTI-ONICS . . . will help you preserve a 
pleasant personal history of your most treasured memories. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


: WHAT YOU SEE... 
7 YOU GET 


) Opti nies 


BELLE HOWELL 


bell 2 Howell 


FOR 37 YEARS MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST EQUIPMENT FOR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
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IN ADDITION to providing regular transe 
continental commercial service in the war 
effort, TWA has been serving its country 
through: 


OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 


OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


© 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


® PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 


ENGINEER TRAINING 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


t’s an hour till plane time, so you 
probably haven’t left your home 
or office yet. 


But out at the airport, your TWA 
Captain, his First Officer and the 
Flight Superintendent are busy mak- 
ing sure you have the best possible 
trip. 


At their command are weather maps 
that are right up to this minute. 
Winds aloft and cloud formation 
data that’s hot off the teletype. 


From this, they'll work out and agree 
on the one best way to make this par- 
ticular trip. They'll choose from sev- 
eral alternate routes. Pick the best 
flying levels for that time and trip. 


They'll actually draw a picture of 


your course in the way they agree 
the flight can and should be made. 
Either Captain or Flight Superinten- 
dent can say “No” and halt the flight 
— neither can say “You must” and 
make it stick. 


A wise precaution? It’s more than 
that. It shows the manner in which 
TWA points the way in all matters 
concerning your interest. We don’t 
want even a bump to disturb your 
swift, easy flight if a bump-free way 
can be found. 


Some might call that going pretty far. 


But after all — we want you to try 
TWA first and it is attention to such 
little things that makes that worth 
while. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: Mrs. Franxuin D. Roose- 
vELT, 60, Oct. 11. Mrs. Roosevelt once 
told reporters: “I shall adore being 60.” 
Hanr.an F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
United States, 72, Oct. 11. 
SUMNER WELLES, former Under Sec- 
retary of State, 52, Oct. 14. 


EAMON DE VALERA, Prime Minister of 


Eire, 62, Oct. 14. 

Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER,~ Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied armies 
in Europe, 54, Oct. 14. 


Married: BENJAMIN F. FaIR_ess, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp., and 
Mrs. Hazev HATFIELD SPROUL; in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Oct. 14. Mrs. Sproul’s 


Associated Press 
The Fairlesses, junior and senior 


daughter, Caroline Sproul Fairless, was 
recently married to Fairless’s son, Lt. 
Blaine F. Fairless, U.S.N.R. Young Fair- 
less was his father’s best man; the younger 
Mrs, Fairless attended her mother. 


Dancing in the Dark: Frep Astaire, 
dancer and movie actor, back in New 
York after a six-week tour of France, 
Belgium, and Holland, said he had been 
within 6 miles of Aachen, danced to flash- 
lights. during a blackout, and clogged in 
combat boots because rain kept him from 
using his tap shoes. “That stilted me a lit- 
tle,” he admitted, “but the GI's liked it.” 


Divorced: Gypsy Rose LEr, actress and 
author, and ALEXANDER KIRKLAND, 
actor; in Carson City, Nev., Oct. 

7. It was the strip queen’s second 
marriage. 


Transients: After three years of | 
residence in Mexico City, Kinc 
Caro., former Rumanian ruler, and 
Mme. Macpa Lupsscv sailed for 


‘Acme 
Bobby-soxers gave The Voice his biggest welcome 


Philanthroplay: In New York, the play- 
boy ToMMy MANVILLE, 50, went to 
court to regain the rights to a $2,000,000 
trust fund which he signed over to his 
sister, Mrs. Lorraine Manville Dressel- 
huys, in 1942 to avoid paying the in- 
heritance tax. At a special press confer- 
ence, Manville’s lawyers explained that 
the asbestos heir planned to make the 
$2,000,000 part a bequest to needy 
medical students under his latest will— 
a move that would also free him from 
paying inheritance tax. 


Accident:. A coroner’s jury in Oakland, 
Calif., decided Oct. 18 that Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson, evangelist, had died of 
shock and respiratory failure “from an 
accidental overdosage” of sleeping cap- 
sules. When Sister Aimee died Sept. 27, 
a half-filled bottle of sedative tablets was 
found near her bed. 


The Bing: In New York, crooner Binc 
Crossy, 40, back from an eight-week 
tour of France and England, told. re- 
posts how he and a lieutenant were 
ost in a jeep and blundered into a 
German-held town. Told later that the 
town was not yet in Allied hands, Crosby 
remarked: “Well, for two minutes it was 
in Crosby’s hands.” 


The Voice: Bobby-soxers in New York 
gave Frank Sinatra his most uproar- 
ious welcome to date, Oct. 12. Thousands 
of them milled in and out of the Para- 
mount Theater (3,664 seats) to see The 
Voice. Despite more than 200 policemen 
detailed to handle the crowd, Sinatra 
found it safer to remain in the theater 
until 11 p.m. a half hour after the last 
show. But The Voice wasn’t annoyed by 
the shrieks and swoons of his bobby-sox 
admirers. “It’s just youthful enthusiasm,” 
he explained. One anti-enthusiast, Alex- 
ander Dorogokupetz, 18, scored two di- 
rect hits out of three eggs he heaved at 
Sinatra from the sixth row. Set upon im- 
mediately by irate fans, the boy was res- 
cued by ushers and a policeman. Dorogo- 
rn 30 couldn’t explain his actions, and 
y pressed charges. 


4. 


Stars, Dim and Bright: In New York, 
YeHuDI MENUHIN, world-famous violin- 
ist, back from a tour of France and 
Belgium, reported that the renowned 
pianist ALFRED Cortot had “done him- 
self in” by “cooperating” with the Ger- 
mans. JACQuEs THiBaup, the Violinist, 
and Paso Casats, the Spanish cellist, 
were still in the good graces of French- 
men, he said. Menuhin also learned that 
WILHELM FurRTWANGLER, the German 
conductor had refused to conduct Nazi- 
sponsored concerts. 


Hays vs. History: In New York, Katu- 
LEEN Winsor learned that the Hays 
office was discouraging movie bidding for 


Black Star 
Hays frowned on Miss Winsor’s novel 


her successful first novel, “Forever Am- 
ber” (Newsweek, Oct. 16). A Hays 
spokesman was quoted as saying that a 


‘factual film presentation of the book, 


dealing with the amours of Charles II, 
would not be in good taste. Miss Winsor 
called the attitude “absurd.” 


‘Deaths: Dr. Ramon S. Castitxo, 70, 


former President of Argentina; in Buenos 
Aires, Oct. 12. Castillo, an extreme con- 
servative and neutral, became Acting 
President in 1940 and President in 1942. 
He was ousted by the military coup of 
June 5, 1943. 
Yves CHaTEL, 59, former Vichyite 
Governor General of Algeria; near Esto- 
ril, Portugal, Oct. 13. Appointed 
after the retirement of Gen, Maxime 
Weygand in November 1941, Cha- 
tel was replaced by Marcel Peyrou- 
ton in January 1943. 
Rotr Joan Wirtinc, 65, Finn- 
ish Foreign Minister from 1940 to 
1943; according to a report from 
Stockholm, Sweden, Oct. 12. Wit- 
ting, a German collaborationist, was 
removed reputedly because both 
the Finns and Germans lost con- 
fidence in him. . : 
FreELp MARSHAL ERWIN RomM- 
MEL, former leader of the German 
Afrika Korps; announced Oct. 15, 
by German DNB news agency (see 
page 35). 
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Army Doctors in Burmese Jungles 
Fight Epic Battle Against Malaria 


From Roland C. Gask, one of NEws- 
WEEK'S correspondents in the China-Bur- 
ma-India theater, comes this story—the 
Army’s terrific battle against disease in 
the remote, dank jungles of Northern 
Assam: 


The Army sent out a double medical 
team in the spring of 1943 to back the 
campaign in Burma: the forward hos- 
pitals to care for the wounded and sick, 
and the malariologists to conquer the 
Anopheles mosquito. 

The problem was stupendous. Here, 
in the Northern Assam wilds along the 
Burma border, malaria was hyper-endem- 
ic. Indians were infected 90 to 100 per 
cent. In fact, the very question of 
whether to launch the Ledo Road proj- 
ect at all had hinged, in part, on the 
malaria peril. There were some who op- 
posed the project outright. Malaria, they 
warned, would knock out any army in 
the jungle even before it could hit the 
Japs. . 

Since then, these doctors and malari- 
ologists have been in the fight for more 
than eighteen months. For the hospitals, 
it was not only a battle against wounds 
and disease and the unpredictable flow 
of air-borne casualties. It was also a fight 
against the terrible monsoon climate of 


gushing rains and blazing, humid heat. 
It was a fight, too, against the jungle 
itself. : . 

The medics also tackled the unprece- 
dented problem of bringing large-scale 
American medical attention to Chinese 
soldiers of differing psychology and lan- 
guage. They won the struggle. I have 
just had an opportunity to see their hos- 
pitals and anti-malarial systems in the 
jungle. They add up to one of the medi- 
cal wonders of the world. 


The Bamboo Bashas: The spot was 
tropical emerald—a lonely British golf 
course and polo field snuggled against 
the dark green jungle of the Naga Hills. 
The material was Assam bamboo-—stout 
yellow poles for the framework, split ruli 
strips for the woven matting walls. By 
twos and threes, and then by scores, the 
bashas—brown buildings with concrete 
floors and overhanging roofs of thatch— 
rose in sprawling clusters. 

This weird edifice of bamboo wards, 
operating rooms, and administrative of- 
fices was only one of four main hospitals. 
As the buildings went up, the medics 
moved in: top-flight personnel from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Rhode _ Is- 
land, New York, and Los Angeles hos- 
pitals, each group taking over one group 
of bashas as an affiliated unit. Into the 


bashas they brought their X-ray and card- 
iograph equipment, operating tables, and 
instruments—the finest America could 
supply. 

The hospitals began their work amid 
insects, rain, mud, strange maladies, and 
occasional marauding tigers. Doctors 
sweated in temperatures of up to 110 
degrees in the shade and humidity at 
saturation point. Nurses slogged from 
ward to ward in calf-deep goo. 

Yet those were only superficial prob- 
lems that were soon eased when good 
roads, electric lights, window screens, 
and crude bathtubs came along. A tough- 
er problem was that of hospital organi- 
zation. There were no modern emergency 
wards from which patients cou.‘d be 
wheeled under cover a few yards to the 
operating tables. Instead, the hospital 
bashas were placed 40 feet apart as a 
fire precaution. They stretched a mile 
or more in all directions. 

That made plenty of headaches for 
the commanding officers of each hospital 
—Cols. Isidor S. Ravdin of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Herman A. Lawson 
of Rhode. Island, Wallace N. Davidson 
of Los Angeles, and Leonard N. Swan- 
son of New York. Here is a typical ex- 
ample of how one of them, Colonel Rav- 
din, tackled the tough organization rid- 
dle: 

Two main kitchens were set up—one 
in the American section, the other in the 
Chinese section with Chinese cooks un- 
der American sergeants. And on the bank 
of a nearby river, engineers built a wa- 
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Teamwork in the jungle: Chinese Pvt. Chu Yow Lon. .“™mded at Myitkyina, is treated at a U.S. hospital in Assam 

















(NEW BOOK FULL OF IDEAS 


on building or remodeling after V-Day! 








= THIS 1S THE WAY YOUR HOUSE LOOKS in winter with Z iss WORK FOR FIREMEN when you use fireproof 
the right insulation. Snow on the roof indicates Gypsum Sheathing for the exterior walls and fire- 


furnace heat is not escaping, otherwise the snow would proof Gypsum Lath under the plaster. That’s one of 
be melted. New Gold Bond book tells all about this. the main points covered in this book! 


3 WALLS FLOAT ON THIS NAIL! It’s called the Gold _ JUST LIKE A COLD PITCHER IN HOT WEATHER— that’s 
Bond Floating Wall System and builds walls of last- how walls sweat when you don’t take the right pre- 


ing beauty, with room-to-room noise greatly reduced. cautions. Write forthe book and find how to prevent this! 


Send for this new book now — get a better house for your money 


It’s written for people who want to know about new construc- 

tion methods and ‘materials that will make their new home 

stronger, more fireproof, better insulated and more livable. 

Send the coupon and a dimé.for your copy today or get a a / 
copy from your local lumber and building material dealer. p Nationay i 
He’s the Gold Bond Representative in your community, your / Eno Ngee 
friend in the building business. National Gypsum Company, ine 
Buffalo 2, New York. 
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Southeastern Air Service, Inc., is 
_making opportunities for private en- 
terprise and initiative in the aviation 
business. Our Associate Base Plan 
fs aimed at assisting aviation busi- 
nesses in the smaller cities and 
towns. 


The plan is simple. Each Associ- 
ate Base operates as an individual 
proprietorship or company. The op- 
erator provides the ability, manage- 
ment and community cooperation. 
ft is his business. We assist him by 
supplying airplanes, sales financing, 
insurance and mass purchasing con- 
tact. Our maintenance and service 
facilities are available to him at 
special rates. 


We insist that each Associate 
Base operate on the same high stan- 
dards set for our company bases. 
Our purpose is to assure the flying 
public of widespread superior serv- 
ice and courtesy. So we say with 
assurance that in the southeast the 
best way for the private pilot is to 
“Fly Southeastern.” 





SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE, Inc. 


Flight Training Contractor to U. S. Army 
Air Forces 


Member Aeronautical Training Society 


Executive Orrices @ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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terworks, complete with filtering, chlori- 
nating, and boiling equipment. 

The food problem was pressing. For 
example, the American diet was limited 
at first to canned luncheon meat, corned 
beef, Vienna sausages, and canned vege- 
tables. To ease the monotony Ravdin 
gouged out of the jungle an 18-acre vege- 
table garden. By last spring all his per- 


sonnel and patients were getting at least. 


one fresh vegetable a day. The hospital 


began raising its own pigs, geese, and - 


ducks. Soon arrangements were made 
for supplies of fresh-killed local beef 
under close supervision of the Army 
vets. Now Australian mutton and lamb 
are flown in by special meat planes. 


The Army vs. Ann: Thus the hospitals 
began to function. Meanwhile Maj. John 
T. Smiley, the base surgeon, and his chief 
malariologist, Maj> Maurice Seltzer, be- 
gan the fight to protect hospitals and 
troops against the Anopheles mosquito— 
unaffectionately known as Ann—the in- 
sect that carries malaria from infected 
persons to new victims. 

Here is how the experts went to work: 
Around each hospital site they rharked 
off a control zone. Its boundaries at 
every point skirted the nearest military 
installations by at least three-quarters of 
a mile—a distance beyond the flight range 
of bloodthirsty Ann. Ofttside these boun- 
daries was the “black zone”—infected 
with malaria; inside was the “white zone” 
to be rid of the pest. 

The next step was to stamp out breed- 
ing in the white zone. Ann likes to lay 
her eggs in slowly moving streams or 
among the vegetation along the banks. 
So the experts dug a system of ditches 
throughout the zone to drain the water 
away—scores of miles of them with care- 
fully denuded banks. Spray squads took 


Removing a Japanese bullet (in forceps, center) from an American casualty in Burma 
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care of any spots which could not be 
drained. 

The effect was startling. Instead of 
knocking out the hospitals and the troops 
within the control zones, malaria _inci- 
dence proved to be extremely light. There 
even developed a slackening in anti- 
mosquito discipline among men who 
thought that Ann was totally whacked. 
The result was stepped-up propaganda. 

Roads sprouted signs such as “Enemy 
Territory, Mosquitoes Bite Here.” Posters 
blared homely warnings like “Don’t Go 
to Bed With a Malarial Mosquito.” MP’s 
began arresting officers and men found 
insufficiently. clothed between dusk and 
dawn—Ann’s stalking time. 

Although it proved possible to scotch 
malaria in the control zones,: the same 
success could not be hoped for in the 
combat areas, even with repellents, mos- 
quito head nets, and mosquito gloves. 
There the troops were given atabrine. 
But this emergency suppressive treatment 
merely holds the malachy under check; 
symptoms recur once the treatment is 
relaxed. 


The Falciparum Bug: Thus the hos- 
pitals soon began to receive many cases 
of benign tertian malaria, the type caused 
by the Plasmodium vivax, a protezoan 
or one-cell bug. That was serious but not 
alarming since the proportion of cases 
was low and the victims, while subject to 
recurrences, could usually be returned to 
duty in a week or two. 

It was a different matter when Ann 
introduced the doctors for the first time 
to the deadly cousin of the vivax, the 
Plasmodium falciparum, cause of ma- 
lignant and cerebral malaria. Also en- 
countered by the Allies in the South Pa- 
cific and North Africa, this little proto- 
zoan sneaks into the small blood vessels 
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and capillariés of the brain. Unless col- 
lared quickly, he can cause coma and 
death in a day or two. The Americans 
met him with a frontal age 
treatment that quickly showed its ability 
to catch him by the tail. 

The medics also had to handle run-pf- 
the-mill ills such as tuberculosis (espe- 
cially common among the Chinese), 
pneumonia, and dysentery, as well as all 
the complicated surgery involved in bat- 
tle casualties. In all this work they have 
been backed to the full by the War. De- 
partment, which kept them supplied with 


all the latest drugs, including penicillin. ’ 


‘ Chinese Puzzles: Those were the 
medical highlights. There were still the 
language and psychological puzzles pre- 
sented by the Chinese patients. Some of 
these were described to me by Colonel 
Lawson, who runs the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital unit exclusively for Chinese. 

The Chinese soldiers came largely 
from isolated farms and villages. Most 
were illiterate; few had ever before re- 
ceived medical care on Western stand- 
ards. They were not used to taking or- 
ders from anyone but their own unit 
commanders. They had an intense curi- 
osity. Sometimes they would remove 
dressings and even whole plaster casts 
just to take a look at their wounds. 

But the chief puzzle was how to keep 
the Chinese patients in bed. Doctors were 
startled to see pneumonia cases with high 
fever up and walking around. Appen- 
dectomy cases would stroll over to the 


latrine inside 48 hours. One ap ag after © 


an operation for removal of the spleen, 
was found eleven hours later visiting an- 
other ward to retrieve a jar of pickles. He 
made a normal recovery—thanks to the 
amazing toughness of the Chinese. 

Still another problem was the Chinese 
patients’ insistence on providing them- 
selves with extra delicacies even though 
there was plenty of staple food. Doctors 
and nurses soon learned not to be sur- 
prised to find chickens tied under pa- 
tients’ beds; it is a common thing to see 


Chinese ambulatory cases cooking extra 


meals on wood fires outside the wards. 


Sometimes they don’t even bother to_ 


cook.. On one occasion, two Chinese ate 
raw snake liver and promptly came down 
with sparganosis, a rare parasitic malady, 
Yet the Chinese sick and wounded 
have many admirable and compensatin 
qualities. They are universally cheerful 
They show courageous resignation to suf- 
fering and the loss of an eye or a limb. 
And the doctors in turn are the first to 


admit that a large share of the credit . 


for the successful treatment of the Chi- 
nese to the American nurses for 
their and devotion. Working in a far- 
distant land under great handicaps, these 
girls have done. a magnificent job. They 
long ago learned the right approach. 
They know they cannot compel their 
Chinese patients to follow orders. They 
have won out by sheer patience, good 
humor, and laughing persuasion. 


















",..when you’re as old as | am” 


“A man expects almost anything 
he owns will wear out in time — but 
he seldom thinks thatway about his 
home. He just naturally expects it to 

on and on, and stay as useful to 
his grandchildren as it was to himself. 

“That's why we put three butts — 
or hinges, as you call em — on a door. 

“This middle butt holds the door 
straight and true — takes some of the 
weight off the other two. It'll iS 
the door closing right, and the latc 
and lock clicking to a perfect fit — 
even when you’re as old as | am!” 

This wise old carpenter would tell 
you that Stanley Hardware is 
used throughout many a house — on 


doors, windows, cabinets, screens = 
for the same reason, Its lasting dura- 
bility and attractive styling has satis- 
fied so many generations that Stanley 
has remained the first name in 
wrought hardware for over a century. 
- When its big war job is finished, — 
Stanley will be ready to supply the 
Hardware, Hand Tools, and Electric’ 
Tools needed for better, faster recon- 
struction — plus Stanley Steel, Metal, . 
Stampings, Industrial Finishes, and 
Steel Strapping that will help Ameri- 
can industry fulfill its promise of 
better living for all. 
The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 





Stanley Herdware—for Stanley Electric Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- — portable electric drills, 


; saws, grind- 
industrial and commer- ers, metal shears and 
sctew drivers. 


Stanley Steel — hot and 
cold polled. uxip steel, 
cial anslysis-and alloys. 
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masons, mechanics 
hobbyists. 







Stan Metal Stamp- 
ings — or deep 
drawn parts made to 
order. Special hinges. 


Stanley Steel Strap- 
piag-—shipping con- 


td@iner reinforcement. ‘enam synthe- 
Car Tools for des and Jepsne for in- 
application. alustrial finishing, 




















The Millstone of Debt 


Readjustment to the changed conditions of 
peace, and competition for new domestic and 
foreign markets, will call for all the energy 
and ingenuity of industrial executives. They 
should not add to their burdens by carrying 
a millstone of corporate debt into the post- 
war period. A company strongly buttressed 
with stock capital is best fitted to meet the 
many problems that may arise following the 
termination of war. 


The best time to finance is when earnings and 
prospects are good, while market conditions 
are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Showdown in Australia 


Australia’s largest city last week was 
almost back to the days a century and a 
half, ago when most of its news came 
by word of mouth. Every regular daily 
in Sydney had shut down in the sharpest 
labor dispute in the history of the Aus- 
tralian press. 

It began Oct. 7 when The Sydney 
Sun’s printers, negotiating a new contract, 
illegally went on strike to enforce two of 
their demands—a 40-hour week and a 
month’s vacation, in place of the existing 
44-hour week and a three weeks’ leave. 
Within a few days, this comparatively 
minor argument had mushroomed into 
a showdown between the publishers and 
Australia’s Labor government and had 
produced a virtual press blackout in New 
South Wales. 








Solidarity: Events moved fast after 
the printers walked out. In a gesture of 
sympathy, The Sydney Daily Mirror 
joined the strikebound Sun Oct. 8 in at- 
tempting to print a joint paper. But The 
Mirror’s mechanical staff quit. The Syd- 
ney Morning Herald and The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph then suspended inde- 
pendent publication and united with the 
other two papers in a composite publica- 
tion. 

To the papers’ editorial staffs, mem- 
bers of the respected and powerful Aus- 
tralian Journalists Association, this was a 
red flag. Never before in their 33-year 
history, marked by only one local strike 
(1912), had they been asked to act as 
strikebreakers. They refused. The Morn- 
ing Herald suspended Arthur Crouch, 





Wordless Arno: Simon & Schuster 
brought out “Peter Arno’s Man in the 
Shower” ($2.50) last week with a refresh- 
ingly laconic jacket that announced ... 
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branch president: of the AJA and The 
Telegraph released almost its entire staff. 
The publishers’ composite edition, never- 
theless, appeared on Monday. 

Next, the Newsboys Association and 
the transport workers refused to handle 
the joint paper. The publishers hired 
a non-union distributor to put the com- 
posite on Sydney’s front lawns and trains. 
Country circulation, however, went beg- 
ging when the union railwaymen refused 
to budge their trains until the “black” 
papers were taken off. Nevertheless the 
publishers claimed a 350,000 circulation 
for their combined effort. 

But on Tuesday they had competition. 
The Standard, a labor weekly, tempo- 
rarily became.a daily. Then, on Thursday, 
the dismissed editoriak workers came out 
with a twelve-page tabloid of their own, 
The News. Welcomed alike by news- 
boys and news-hungry Sydney, The News 
sold 110,000 copies the first day, carry- 
ing comprehensive reports. Editorially, it 
accused the regular dailies of “a vindic- 
tive attempt to destroy trade unionism 
in the newspaper industry.” 


The Deeper Issue: This fell a bit 
short of the honest reporting The News 
promised. However justified the journal- 
ists and others were in refusing to be 
strikebreakers, the printers’ strike that 
started the whole affair was illegal; it 
defied a back-to-work order from the 
State Industrial Commission. The pub- 
lishers, who could not have granted the 
printers’ demands without violating the 
wage-pegging law, had broadened the 
dispute by closing down. in the name of 
the very solidarity the unions were in- 
voking. 

But there was a deeper issue. By engi- 





















Courtesy The New Yorker © F-R Publishing Corp. 

... the book’s 115. items included some 

never printed before, that it was the 

cartoonist's first collection’ published 

since 1941, and that “the publishers feel 

that to say anything more would. be 
perfluous 
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CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


















































































































“Let’s blow reveille and run like blazes!” 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the dough- 
boy does it.” His is the hard way—with 
bullets and bayonets. Yours is the easy way 
—with War Bonds! 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 


“EVEREADY” flashlight batteries are 
aiding our Armed Forces all over the 
globe. Our production has had to go “all 
out” to meet the tremendous need for 
the dependable, long-life batteries. So 
you ean readily understand why there is 
such a limited supply for civilians. 























The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 
guishes products of Nation? * 
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War Plant. 
— Cutbacks 


@ Throughout America while produc- 
tion is being speeded up for certain 
critical war materials, cutbacks are 
taking place in plants producing less 
essential materials. This condition is 
generally reflected in the manpoyver 
market. 


@ To the men of America who find 
themselves released from war work 
after many months of unremitting toil, 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPO- 
RATION in the Knoxville area still 
offers splendid opportunities. Chemists 
(inorganic and physical), skilled crafts- 
men, particularly mechanics and elec- 
tricians, and also office workers, are 
those chiefly sought. 


@Living conditions are excellent. Dor- 
mitory rooms, including maid service, 
at $10 double and $15 single, per 
month. Prefabricated houses and other 
types of housing with all modern con- 
veniénces at moderate monthly rates 
are available. Climate moderate— 
recreation extensive—retail shops, 
schools, churches, and other facilities 
readily accessible. 


@ Check into your local United States 
Employment Service office, War Man- 
power Commission, for direct referral 
to 517 Union Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tennessee for an interview. Cost of 
transportation will be reimbursed 
after trip has been authorized by 
US.ES. 
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neering their own suppression in a dem- 
onstration against political censorship last 
April (NEwswEEK, May 1), the publish- 
ers had incurred the wrath of many gov- 


ernment officials. Now, deliberately or 


not, they had embarrassed a Labor gov- 
ernment with a straight management- 
labor conflict on job control. 

' By the end of the week, the New 
South ‘Wales Labor government had 
tossed the publishers’ composite paper 
out of ministerial offices and Parliament, 
and barred its reporters from the Parlia- 
mentary press gallery. The federal gov- 
ernment had winked at breaches of news- 
print, postal, and price regulations by 
The Standard and The News. 

The deadlock seemed likely to last un- 
til The Sun’s printers should return to 
work under some compromise. Also likely 
to influence the publishers, however, were 
the inevitable friction in their multi-edited 
composite and the fact that the journal- 
ists’ paper was so much better: As the 
newsmen boasted: “We have the talent.” 


Too Hot to Handle 


In each election year since 1936, Capt. 
. M. Patterson’s New York Daily News 
as featured opposite its editorial page 
a “Presidential Battle Page.” On it, in 
parallel columns, propagandists of the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Committees were free to point with 
pride, view with alarm, and _ belabor, 
castigate, and harpoon rival candidates in 
the robust tradition of American election- 
eering, This, regardless of the isolationist 
News's policy—vigorously and racily pro- 
Rooseyelt in 1982, 1986, and 1940, but 
since then anti-Roosevelt with a bitter- 
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ness at times rivaling that of The Chi- 


. cago Tribune, published by Col. Robert 


R. McCormick, Patterson’s cousin. 

Suddenly, on Thursday last week, The 
News dropped the 1944 Battle Page, after 
it had run only seventeen days. Editorial- 

tly, The News explained that it had be- 

come too hot to handle: A prominent Re- 
publican, not identified, had demanded a 
News disavowal of alleged falsehood 
about him in the Democratic column; a 
prominent CIO-PAC official (Assistant 
Chairman C. B. Baldwin) had called for 
a Battle Page retraction of alleged libel 
in the Republican column. The News con- 
tinued: “If the Battle Page should in- 
volve us in libel troubles, we don’t see 
how [85] other papers carrying [it] .. . 
could escape being involved too . . . We 
are sorry to call it off, but it seems the 
wisest thing to do.” 

To Democratic Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan; this was a “horse laugh.” Un- 
til the page was abolished, neither party 
had received a complaint from The News 
on its pungency. Nor had the paper de- 
manded indemnity bonds against libel 
actions. The News had merely asked 
type-wise Democratic propagandists to 
cease using bold type faces for flashy 
columns that were “overpowering” The 
News’s anti-Roosevelt editorial page. 

Last Wednesday the Democrats 
touched Patterson on a sore point. In a 
cartoon they depicted Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey atop the door of a cellar con- 
sett Colonel McCormick (wearing a 
paper hat and a wooden sword), Herbert 
Hoover, John L. Lewis, Rep. Hamilton 
Fish, Gerald L. K. Smith, and Sen. Ger- 
ald P. Nye of North Dakota. Under the 
cartoon the Democrats had used the 





PRESIDENTIAL BATTLE PAGE 





(Provided by the Rapudlicen Netienel Committoc) 


A Buck for F.D.R.—Or Else! 


Yesterday we told you how naval hero Lieut. Randolph 
Dickine Jr. was beaten up when he refused to tell a crowd of 
Fourth Term promoters—fresh from listening to a speechdy the 
Fourth Term candidate—whether he would vote for Roosevelt. 

es e es . 6 & 

Today we want to tell you what the Fourth Term promoters 
@id to Miss Frances Guzzo when she refused to come across for 
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On its Battle Page The New York Daily News got a 
rougher battle than it had bargained for 
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phrase “Chicago-New York-Washington 
Newspaper Axis” in linking Dewey with 
the isolationists. The “axis” barb makes 
Patterson and McCormick fume. “Did 
Colonel McCormick want to sue?” 
quipped Hannegan. 

Hannegan also linked the cancellation 
to a Democratic column, which demise 
of the page kept out of print. It accused 
The News of suppressing a story on the 
attack by Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida 
on John Foster Dulles, Dewey’s..foreign 
policy adviser. Actually, The News had 
carried the story. 

By the end of the week, News readers 
were protesting in letters: “You can dish 
it out, but you can’t take it.” 


The Bitter Tea of Mr. Chao 


Friction has long marred press rela- 
tions between China and her western 
Allies. The chief complaints: Chung- 
king’s rigid censorship and sharp restric- 
tion of corréspondents’ trips, particularly 
into Communist-dominated Northwest 
China.* 

Last week, NEWSWEEK correspondent 
Harold Isaacs reported that the foreign 
press corps in Chungking fumed over a 
new peeve. It was a book, “My Fifteen 
Years as a Reporter,” by Thomas Chao, 
American-educated Chinese and veteran 
Reuters correspondent in the capital. Dur- 
ing those years, Chao had sipped Scotch 
and soda, broken bread, and swapped 
tidbits of information and gossip with 
scores of Occidental correspondents. 

When his book appeared a fortnight 
ago, they read and ragéd. The chapter 


on foreign correspondents unfolded with , 


obvious relish a collection of spicy anec- 
dotes on the alleged drinking, gambling, 
expense-account frauds, and sex pecca- 
dillos of many newsmen with whom Chao 
has been sharing quarters in Chungking’s 
press hostel. 

The correspondents reacted quickly. 
Last week they ignored Chao’s Raa, 2 
tion, proffered from his sickbed in a hos- 
pital, and ousted him from the Foreign 
Correspondents Club by a 12 to 5 vote. 
The grounds: defamation, libel, and 
breach of confidences of fellow members. 

By their vote, the correspondents took 
a satisfying, if indirect, poke at Chinese 
officialdom, now extremely sensitive to 
foreign criticism. Bitterly, they recalled 
that Chao had made possible Reuters’ 
premature break of-the Cairo conference 


story last December (Newsweek, Dec... 


13, 1943) as a result of a conveniently 
timed plane ride with a Britain-bound 
Chinese official mission that stopped off at 
Cairo and Lisbon en route. To add to the 
newsmen’s bitter cup, a Ministry of In- 
formation aide wrote a glowing introduc- 
tion to Chao’s irritating opus. © 





*The latest gripes: by Brooks Atkinson of The 
em York Times and Comet Stein of The London 


Strom ‘Northwest’ Chin | 
Patches. from Northwest ina. S said 5,000 
Conair’ alee Sake tr ones teeta 
Chungking, relay point for outgoing news from free 
ina, 
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the honey-cured smoke 


Yello-Bole blends honey with the tobacco, so your smoke is tempered and cured; 
mild, fragrant, agreeable. This is true of the very first smoke and continues after- 
wards, as well, It has been particularly appreciated for 11 years by men who hate 
to “break-in” a new pipe. Beautiful pipe bowls, selected from Nature’s best burls— 
not ordinary lumber. Look for the yellow lining and name Yello-Bole at your 
dealer’s. If not immediately available please remember that men on every fighting 
front need them and are getting them first. 
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$1.50 IMPERIAL 


“Full Bent’”’ Shape 













YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL ‘1.50 
-YELLO-BOLE CCO PREMIER $2.50 
‘YELLO-BOLE © STANDARD 41 























A NAME TO REMEMBER, WHEREVER YOU ARE@= — 
AND WHEN YOU COME HOME 








SPECIAL 
DOUBLE-DUTY NOSE DROPS 
Now Helping Thousands 


Head colds can cause much suffering, 
so do not neglect them. Treat them 
seriously and do as thousands of peo- 
ple are doing. Use Vicks Va-tro-nol— 
the specialized medication—that does 
two vitally important things: 


Helps prevent macy colds from 


at the first warning sniffle or sneeze. 


Promptly relieves sxcczy> snifty, 


stuffy distress 
of head colds. Makes breathing easier. 


By keeping a bottle of double-duty 
Va-tro-nol handy—ready to use when 
needed—you may save yourself from 

a great deal of dis- 


VICKS tress. Try it! Follow 
directions in folder. 
VA-TRO-NOL 

























COUGHING COLDS icin, tooses 
reness and tight- 


hlegm, ease muscular so tight 
ong 2 Vicks VapoRub. Its famous 


OO wimp action \ CK S 


rings welcome relief 
and invites restful sleep. VaroRus 


The GENERAL says | 


If you are an executive concerned 
with purchase of industrial, munici- 
pal, or. safety ge this is 
the book for you! 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia lists everything from 
badges to belt wax, flashlights to fire 
extinguishers. Yours on request. Gen- 
eral roit Corp., Dept. 6-A, 2270 



















E. Jefferson, Detroit. 7 
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EDUCATION 





School for Officialdom 


County clerks, barbers turned sheriffs, 
city cops, tax collectors, old-time func- 
tionaries growing rusty—were ready to 
attend an extraordinary “laboratory for 
officeholders”—Albert Coates’s Institute 
of Government at Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Housed in a $50,000 building on the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina campus, the 
institute entered its fourteenth year as a 
training ground for efficient government 
—ranging all the way from traffic lighting 
to jurisprudence. 

Albert Coates, the suave and dynamic 
professor of criminal law at the univer- 
sity, long was irked by the haywire brand 


‘of government management prevalent in 


North Carolina—and other states. Legal 
interpretations varied grotesquely, some- 
times even within the same county, while 


laws gathered dust in the archives. “I 
had a picture,” says Coates, “of -thou- 
sands of North Carolina officials . . . ro- 
tating into office every two or four years 
to learn the job of governing by the 


- wasteful method of making mistakes at 


the public’s expense . . . Incoming of- 
ficers were lucky in many cases to get 
keys from their predecessors.” 

In 1931, for a starter, Coates invited 
state enforcement officers to confer with 
Federal investigation agents and police 
experts to standardize their work. 

Coates contributed most of his salary 
to finance the institute, cutting his living 
expenses to a minimum. He and his wife 
lived for three years in a rented room; at 
one particularly bad time they ran up a 
$700 restaurant bill. Later a small group 
of North Carolina businessmen gave $10,- 
000 a year for five years, and counties, 











Arthur 


No Hatchet Faces: Lesley College, teacher-training school in Boston, disclosed 
last week it had an unorthodox rule on admissions: Girls have to be reasonably good- 
looking to get in. Above, President Trentwell Mason White chats with some who 
qualified. He explains that “the learning process is greatly aided” by pretty teachers 
and that the idea will do away with “the wormy old schoolhouse presided over by 
the hatchet-faced pedagogue.” Chief difficulty: tactful rejection of bright but home- 
ly applicants. But White claims the system pays off: Graduates of the four-year 
Lesley course usually get teaching jobs without trouble. 
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cities, and towns began to buttress the 
cause in 1936. Today the state con- 
tributes $15,000 yearly, a sum matched 
by the institute: through fees and dona- 
tions. 

The institute publishes guide books, 
daily bulletins, and a magazine, Popular 
Government. At its sessions—from two 
days to a month, sometimes ten hours a 
day—Coates’s four-man staff shows sher- 
iffs how to use fingerprints and county 
auditors how to improve their systems. 
One county, for example, needed 142 
steps to foreclose tax-delinquent property 
until the institute showed it a simpler 
method .used by a neighboring county. 
During North Carolina’s biennial legisla- 
tive sessions, the institute clarifies every 
bill introduced and provides interested 
parties—including the legislators them- 
selves—with abstracts before noon of the 
next day. 

Typical of the commendation the in- 
stitute has earned was that voiced by 
President Roosevelt at the dedication of 
its building in 1939: “It is my hope that 
other states will recognize the leadership 
of North Carolina in what it is doing 
through this institute.” 



























Fun With Figures 


“If Mary is twice as old as Ann was 
when Mary was as old as Ann is ‘now, 
and. Mary is 32, how old is Ann?” 

A courseful of this sort of thing last 
week engaged a class of seventeen at the 
University of Pittsburgh’s skyscraper Ca- 
thedral of Learning. A department-store 
executive, six chemists, a housewife, and 
others, holding among them four M.A.’s 
and three Ph.D.’s, were set to spend two 
hours every Thursday night, plus four 
hours’ weekly homework, solving prob- 
mae in higher mathematics for the fun 
of it. ‘ 

The $20-a-semester course in “recrea- 
tional mathematics” started as a measure 
of self-defense for Pitt facultymen. They 
had long been pestered by laymen for 
expert help in solving puzzles and mathe- 
matical riddles. In answering such let- 
ters and phone calls the professors found 
themselves giving an unscheduled exten- 
sion course in mathematics. So this fall 
they put it.in the oi catalogue— 
games, tricks, paradoxes, the theory of 
numbers, etc. Examples of the problems 
they tackle: 
€ In cashing a check the teller paid out 
in dollars what he should have paid out 
in cents, and vice versa. After 62 cents 
were spent, there remained twice the 
amonaint of the original check. What was 
itr 
€ One of 24 pennies is counterfeit. It 
looks like the others but weighs less. 
What is the minimum number of times 
pennies must be put into a scale balance 
to détect the counterfeit? ¢ © 

Ann, incidentally, is 24. 























































No task is too great for the men 
and women who use Monroes. 
Everything about a Monroe 
speeds work and eases the oper- 
ator’s job ... its simplicity, its 
“Velvet Touch” and fast per- 
formance, its compact convenient 
size; and the figuring short cuts 
that become second nature to a 
Monroe operator. 


Business depends on Monroe 
in all phases of figuring and 


“Finish ‘em. by 5 o'clock ? 


Thats casy!” 





accounting; payroll calculations 
and records, statistics, analyses, 
estimates, reports, invoices, costs 
and statistics, inventory and ac» 
counting procedures. In thous 
sands of offices, factories, banks, 
and stores Monroe Calculating 
Machines and Monroe ing 
and Accounting Machines help 
keep this vital work up to the 
minute. 


Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask about our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your \.Unroes in top oper- 
ating condition. 

° e e 


Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 








MONROE 


CALCULATING ° LISTING 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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VITAMINS 








Deceptive Meals 


Sitting down to a “square meal” of fruit 
cup, roast ham, mashed potatoes, cabbage, 
salad and milk, few Americans would realize 
that this filling menu might be sadly lacking 
in vitamins; most would indignantly pooh- 
pooh any such intimation. 

Yet those familiar with recent vitamin 


VITAMIN A 


VITAMIN Bi 


VITAMIN. B? 


VITAMIN D NIACIN (P-P FACTOR 





VITAMINS MICROPHOTOED 
.. -now they’re there, now they aren’t 


research would readily agree that this could 
easily be the case. Let’s examine this meal 
vitamin-wise. 


What Cooks? 


The fruit cup: From the instant fruit is 
cut with a kitchen knife it loses vitamins 
through contact with air. Tests showed that 
only when chopped, not sliced, with a plastic 
ehopper and then served immediately did 
fruits maintain their highest vitamin po- 
tency; even then some vitamins were lost. 
@ The ham: Tests showed that ham may 
lose up to 58% of its Vitamin Bi by the 
time it is stored, cured and roasted ready 
for you to eat it. Gencrally, vitamin losses 
in meat average from 4 to 30%, after cook- 
ing, for Vitamins Bi, Be and Niacin. 

Q The potatoes: Under ideal conditions they 
are a good source of Vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid). But tests showed that mashed pota- 
toes lost 39% of their ascorbic acid during 
steaming, and up to 95% after being cooked 
and left standing on the table. 


Down the Drain 


Cabbage: Vitamins B:, Be, and C often 
“wash out” of verctahles before you eat 


™~ 


them. While cabbage will retain 85% of its 
Vitamin C when steamed slightly, when 
boiled and left standing it loses as much as 
95% of its original Vitamin C content. 


@ Salad: A mere two-day wait in the store 
and salad vegetables suffer. Two days at 
70 degrees and spinach will lose 70% of its 
Vitamin C value, green beans will lose 25% 
and swiss chard 65%. 
g Milk: This is a similarly amazing story. 
Only during four months of the year does 
milk possess such Vitamin A potency that 
one quart would furnish half the recom- 
mended daily allowance. In mid-winter it 
was found one quart furnished only about 
one-seventh the daily allowance. What’s 
more, sunlight on a milk bottle as it stands 
on the door-step can steal in an hour 40% 
of the Vitamin Be—and in three hours 72%. 
In short, soil, growing conditions, trans- 
portation, storage, preparation and cook- 
ing, all conspire to rob food of vitamins. 
U.S. Government surveys—others too— 
showed that 3 out of 4 persons didn’t get 
enough vitamins and minerals from their 
meals. Thus, especially with winter ahead, 
a good vitamin-mineral supplement such as 
Vimms is recommended to make up for 
what is not obtained in the diet. 


Iron—Other Minerals Too 


Vimms are specially designed to supply 
all the vitamins that Doctors and Govern- 
ment experts agree are essential in the diet, 


. along with commonly lacking minerals: Iron, 


Calcium and Phosphorus. 

Highly important is the fact that Vimms 
contain vitamins and minerals both, for 
certain vitamins play their full role only 
when working in conjunction with certain 
minerals and vice versa. 

Scientists found that no one tablet or 
capsule could contain all the vitamins and 
minerals in the Vimms formula and still 
be easily swallowed. So Vimms come in 





THREE, NOT ONE 
.-- minerals too are essential 


3 easily swallowed (and pleasant-tasting) 
tablets per day. 


Available at any drug store, Vimms, when 
taken daily, will raise the average diet up 
to or above the Recommended Daily Al- 
lowances for vitamins and minerals as 
adopted by the National Research Council. 
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RELIGION 


Indictment by a Chaplain 


What does the average GI think of the 
church? “The Church of Jesus Christ 
shares a place with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Clay Pigeons.” 

So answered the Rev. Russell C. Stroup, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Lynchburg, Va., now serving as a chap- 
lain with the Army in New Guinea. In 
an article in Harper's Magazine, “A Sol- 
dier Looks at the Church,” he delivered 
an itemized indictment of the “church 
moribund.” It was not calculated to 
please those he calls “well-heeled ecclesi- 
astics preaching against rampant ma- 
terialism to smugly comfortable congre- 
gations.” 

A shy, 39-year-old. bachelor, a popular 

preacher and radio speaker, Stroup 
trained at the chaplains’ school at Har- 
vard. But what he has learned about Army 
religion in the Southwest Pacific is some- 
thing else again. Some of his opinions: 
@ The GI’s typical reaction to the church 
is indifference. “When pressed by the 
Army to state a religious preference the 
soldier will vaguely assent to being classi- 
fied, but to most soldiers the church is 
dead and weeds grow over her grave.” 
@ “The soldier expects one to be con- 
cerned exclusively with his venial sins . . . 
liquor, gambling, prostitutes, and profanity 
. .. We continue to condemn those evils 
of the flesh which are only secondary symp- 
toms of the deep-seated disease which 
threatens the very life of humanity.” 
@ Soldiers “feel instinctively that the 
physical and spiritual suffering of war in 
which they have shared must result from 
the sins of the world. They would like 
to know what these sins are . . . I have 
heard a chaplain, God forgive him, 
preaching to me in the shadow of death 
the absolute necessity of baptism by total 
immersion!” 

Moreover, says Stroup, the church can 
never hope to reach the soldiers, now 
or after the war, unless it dedicates itself 
to “the high task of denouncing the evils 
which are the root cause of conflict . . . 





One day they are coming home... 


They and all men will be seeking leader- 
ship in the rebuilding of a wrecked so- 
ciety; that leadership must come from a 
church which has given evidence by its 
own reformation that it is worthy.” 


No Fourteenth Term 


For only the second time in their 
church’s 26 years, 1,725,000 members of 
the United Lutheran Church of America 
last week had a new president. At the 
fourteenth biennial convention in Min- 
neapolis, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
6-foot-2, 44-year-old pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Akron, Ohio, re- 
ceived 358 votes to 159 for Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel, United Lutheranism’s grand 
old man, who had held the post for all 
thirteen terms of its existence. 
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Ozzie Turns McGee 


A slightly used but still serviceable 
musical combination last week traded it- 
self in for a standard, folksy-comedy 
model. After a decade of supporting 
other stars with orchestra and songs, 
Ozzie Nelson and Harriet Hilliard started 
their own Fibber McGee-style program 
(CBS, Sundays, 6-6:30 p.m., EWT). It 
was probably the first time in radio that 
an established musical reputation had 
been thus junked. 


Brown Tells All 


‘Gallant Vets’ Sometimes Phoney; 
‘Check ’Em All,’ Army Tells Radio. 

Thus did the theatrical newspaper Va- 
riety last fortnight headline a front-page 
story involving, among others, Dick 
Brown, a 25-year-old singer. Fourteen 


Dick Brown’s “wounds” were poiieteae 


_ weeks ago the Formfit Co., brassiére 
manufacturers, hired Brown, then sing- 
ing on a local WNEW momning show, for 
their Sunday-night program (NEWSWEEK, 
july 17). On his say-so, he was bally- 
ooed across the country as a P-39 pilot, 
honorably discharged from the Army 
after a crack-up in the South Pacific. 
Then, late in September, We the Peo- 


ple invited Brown to tell his story, on the . 


same program with Maj. Gen. David N. 
W. Grant of the Army Air Forces. At 
that, Brown. blurted out the truth: His 
beralele and wounds Betegi fiction. He 
us em to “explain” the disfiguring 
scars on his face, which had kept him 
from getting a job. Actually, the scars 
were a bad case of psoriasis (scaly skin 
disease) and the cause for his medical 
discharge as an Air Corps cadet. 
WNEW fired Brown outright. But 
Formfit called in a jury of a priest, a 
Presbyterian minister, and a rabbi to 
listen to the singer’s story. Impressed by 
his honest explanation that a white lie 

















THE ETERNAL EXPERIMENTER. Every other day he falls in love with 
a new pipe—and divorces his old brand of tobacco. His theme song 
is “Some Day I’ll Find You . . .”” When he finally gets around to 
Briggs his search will be ended! 





6 L LA 
THE ENVIED ENTHUSIAST. He’s long since found the pursuit of pipe 
happiness led straight to Briggs. Here’s why: Briggs is aged in casks 


of oak for YEARS—extra-aged for extra flavor—mellowed and en- 
riched by Time. Try Briggs! 





CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 

























ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from: the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 

guarded formula and unique brew- 
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had snowballed into unintended propor- 
tions, the jury decided “an undue hard- 
ship would be placed upon [him] were 
his radio contract to be ended, with the 
probabilities of his being unable to get fu- 
ture employment.” It recommended that 
all be forgotten. Formfit immediately 
handed Brown a new and longer contract. 

By the end of the last week, the hum- 
bled and astonished singer had been 
signed to appear at the Roxy Theater in 
New York and had invitations from two 
local stations. 


Pay as You Listen 


Ad-less radio programs to be sold to 
listeners for about 5 cents a day for each 
receiving set—this was the novel postwar 
plan outlined last week before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission at the 
continuing allocation hearings in Wash- 
ington (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 9). 

Joseph L. Weiner, representing an un- 
named new company, asked that the 
commission allocate three channels at the 
top of the frequency-modulation band for 
the project. Tentatively called “subscrip- 
tion radio,” the system would make con- 
tinuously available three types of pro- 
grams: classical and popular music, 
primarily by transcription, and special 
features—mostly educational material and 
public-service messages. Subscription ra- 
dio would be broadcast by standard FM 
transmitters, but would be jammed with 
a “pig squeak” of static. No one could 
hear the programs unless he had attached 
to his radio a patented device to elimi- 
nate the static. The gadget would be 
rented from Weiner’s firm for a nickel a 
day, providing the project’s sole income. 
“Our purpose,” said. Weiner, “is not to 
limit or supplant the present broadcasting 
system, but to add something to radio.’ 


Son of Muzak: The owner of the basic 
patents on the subscription radio system 
is the Muzak Corp., best known for its 
wired music to bars, restaurants, and war 
plants. The new company is backed 
by several Muzak investors, including 
Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co., chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and father of pay-as- 
you-go income tax; and William Benton, 
chairman of the board of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. Chester Bowles, 
Price Administrator and Benton’s former 
partner in the Benton & Bowles advertis- 
ing agency, will join the board of the new 
company “at such time as his public 
duties will permit.” 

As Weiner divulged the plan, one ru- 
mor in Washington was that FCC Chair- 
man James L. Fly had been offered a 
high-ranking job in the new firm. As a 
matter of fact, there had long been trade 
talk that Fly would resign his chairman- 


ship and return to private industry. Al- . 


though Muzak officials called the rumor 
“sheer gossip,” observers noted that the 
FCC chairman retired from the hearings 
during Weiner’s talk to the commission. 


SPORTS 


Another Robeson 


For an All-American football star, Paul 
Robeson has traveled over many an un- 
usual byroad. A Phi Beta Kappa at Rut- 
gers, he earned his LL.B. at Columbia 
Law School while playing pro football, 
then joined the theater and the concert 
stage. He was an expatriate for some 
seven years living in England, on the 
Continent, and in Russia. In 1939 he re- 
turned to. America. 

The pendulum of life has swung back 
to Robeson. The 46-year-old Negro bari- 
tone is road-showing his greatest Ameri- 
can stage success, “Othello,” and in 
American football another Robeson is 
cleating the sod in the footsteps of his 
famous father. 

A Cornell end, Paul Robeson Jr. is a 
5-foot-11, 180-pound version of the 6- 
foot-3, 200-pound fullback of 1918. He 
kicks off, carries the ball on end-around 
runs, and place kicks. Coach Carl Snave- 
ly believes the younger Robeson will be 
a star. Only 16, Robeson enrolled at Cor- 
nell last July and has already won his 
track letter for high jumping and shot 
putting (his father was a four letter man 
at Rutgers). 

After a checkered schooling in Europe, 
mostly in Russia, young Robeson entered 
the Fieldton School at Riverdale, N. Y. 
From there he went to Enfield High 
School in his Connecticut home town, 
where he played fullback, then to Spring- 
field Technical High School. He plans 











Associated Press 
Horrors! This is how Coach Bill Alex- 
ander of unbeaten Georgia Tech reacted 
when someone at the Touchdown Club 
in Atlanta mentioned Tech’s Oct. 21 
opponent, the powerful Navy eleven. 
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to study electronics and holds a student 
pilot’s license with six solo hours to his 
credit. 

At high school, the senior Robeson ad- 
vised his son on football play, but since 
he is touring with “Othello” he hasn't 
seen the youngster in action at Cornell. 
“My father knows how to read my mind,” 
says Paul Jr., “and can tell what I am 
thinking about when I go through with 
a play. He can analyze my faults and has 
given me some good pointers.” 


Football Parade 2 


In the second period of the Cornell- 

Colgate game last Saturday, with the 
score tied 7-7, young Paul Robeson was 
injured and retired from the fray: There- 
upon the Red Raiders hopped on_ the 
Big Red team for a 14-7 upset victory 
for Colgate. 
C The almost even struggle of Navy and 
Duke at Baltimore was decided in favor 
of the Midshipmen at the end of the first 
half with a forward pass from Hal Ham- 
berg to Charles Guy, who received the 
ball on Duke’s 15-yard line, faked a 
lateral, and slipped through Blue Devil 
confusion for a touchdown. Vic Finos 
kicked the extra point. Navy 7, Duke 0. 
@ Notre Dame exhibited its Irish pig- 
skin power for the first time to the Irish 
rooters of Boston, who filled Fenway 
Park to its 40,000 capacity. Nine Notre 
Dame backs scored ten times against an 
overpowered Dartmouth for a whopping 
64-0 runaway. 


@ Army marched over the hapless youths 


of Clark Shaughnessy’s T-formation Pitts- 
burgh team 69-7. The Pitt score came in 
the last quarter as a result of successful 
flat passes which advanced the ball 82 
yards for a one-yard pushover and a con- 
version. 

@ The Bulldogs of Yale, conditioned by 
training recommended by the swim 


Coach Bob Kiphuth, threshed through © 


the light Blues of Columbia with ease— 


. 27-10, 


Minor Challenges 


On Oct. 9, the same day that the 
Cardinals defeated the pixilated Brownies 
in the sixth and final game of the World 
Series, the Baltimore Orioles of the In- 
temational League were playing the 
Louisville Colonels of the American As- 
sociation in the fourth game of the Little 
World Series at Baltimore Stadium. At 
St. Louis, the attendance was 31,630; at 
Baltimore, a big-league 52,833. Last 
week, the Orioles won the minor-league 
series 4 games to 2. Forthwith they chal- 
lenged the Cardinals to a post-season 
match, with a “guarantee” of larger at- 
tendance than the World Series. 

@ St. Louis had another challenge to 
ponder. The Navy All-Star team,. which 
trounced the Army’s Seventh Air Force 
squad in Hawaii (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 9), 
asked for a chance to bat the Cards out 
of the'1944 championship. 





POWER THAT OBEYS 
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Oilgear generator (pump) which Bs 
supplies fluid power to an Oilgear 
motor for traversing turrets in all 
tanks mentioned and many others. 
These Oilgear systems provide high 
traverse speed, exceptionally accu- 

rate control and dependability. 


1 , 
Odlgeans EAGER RESPONSIVENESS 
MAY WIN A POSTWAR BATTLE FOR YOU 


Alert and forward-looking “‘peace’’ 
machine designers -and users are 
finding new paths to efficiency by 
watching the performance of ma- 
chines of war... at war. Take for 
example, America’s newest M3 and 
MS light tanks and M4 mediums. 
Here, in all these, is power at the 
twist of a wrist, supplied by Oilgear 
Fluid Power systems, to enable the 
gunner to traverse and train the 
turret (and guns) on the target, 
quickly, accurately and without 
effort. He gets extreme speed in- 
stantaneously when searching out a 
new target. He gets extreme de- 
celeration when he has found it, and 
low trackihg speed as he trains his 
gun on the moving target or when 
he is moving past a stationary tar- 


get. In brief, he has instantaneous 
torque, extreme range of speed, 
steplessly variable speed from zero 
to maximum and return. He has 
tremendous power in small com- 
pass. He has absolute control over 
power and speed, in this case, from 
a simple handle which he twists 
from side to side. Whether you. 
need these Oilgear characteristics 
or a combination of scores of other 
functions to improve a machine, 
better its operation or solve a 
hitherto “impossible” problem, 
write and ask Oilgear engineers 
for their recommendations. There 
is no obligation of course. ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 
West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. : 
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to my boss's voice” 








“Just like listening 


CJ 


You'll hear secretaries tell the same story 
wherever SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment is used. Result: New teamwork, 
new speed and accuracy in getting out letters. 

No wonder! For the first time in ‘‘dicta- 
tion” equipment, the secretary’s problems 
have been fully considered. SoundScriber 
is completely electronic. Not just the execu- 
tive’s recorder, but the secretary's tran- 
scriber too! 

SoundScriber’s electronically controlled 
ee sounds clear and natural... like 

istening directly to the boss’s voice. No 
nervous tension trying to understand. 
SoundScriber’s electronic listening devices 
are modern. 

No worry either that an accident ma 
destroy hours of dictation before it’s typed. 
SoundScriber records on unbreakable 
plastic discs . . . mailable, 
fileable. 

Yes! Secretaries like 
SoundScriber 
electronic tran- 

~ scribing ...an 
may important point 
to remember in 
selecting new dic- 
tating equipment. 


JSUND/ERIBER 


Pioneer in Electronic Dictating - Transcribing 
Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


OR cS OER EE ey Ne Ye 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. N12, New Havent1,Cona. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. | 
NAME l 
COMPANY. 1 
ADDRESS 
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Sports and the Vote 


by JOHN LARDNER. 


This is a Presidential campaign 
in which Hollywood seems resolved 
to leave no actor unaffiliated and no 
make-up genius or cameraman un- 
turned in the direction of one candi- 
date or the other. Choosing up sides 
is a practically unanimous pastime, 
and you get the impression from the 

ossip columns that every time a 
film hostess throws a_ fashionable 
cockfight or rat-shooting party she 
gives the newspapers a guest list 
carefully classifying the supporters 
of the Democratic, and Republican 
nominees, both of whose names es- 
cape me at the moment. 

The sports world is nothing like 
so politically conscious. For a short 
time in 1940 there was reason to hope 
that athletes might emerge from their 
sociological torpor. Jesse Owens, the 
runner, and Joe Louis, the heavyweight 
champion, were lined up publicly on 
opposite sides of the election, and at 
one point Owens even challenged 
Louis to debate the issues on the plat- 
form. Analyzing this proposition, 
Louis’s managers decided that Owens 
would want too big a percentage of 
the gate and, besides, Joe never had 
much luck with the running type of 
opponent, as was shown by his fight 
with Bob Pastor. So they nixed the 
match. Sports went back to sleep again 
politically and rémained in that con- 
dition till the middle of last week, 


when a left-handed golfer and former . 


baseball player named George H. 
Ruth broke a political silence of 50 
years. George is just 50 years old. 

What brought the Babe to his local 
registration center was an inner need 
to vote for the Republican candidate. 
He found the going tough at first, for 
he had never voted in New York State 
before and some of his friends were 
disposed to believe he had never voted 
anywhere. This Mr. Ruth denied, 
though somewhat vaguely. 

“I put in a vote in Maryland once,” 


he said. “What do I have to do now?” 


They gave the Babe a literacy 
test, which he passed as though it 
were standing still. He then registered 
and stated the view which will 
send him back to the polls. 

“The other fellow has been in there 
too long,” he said. 

Photographers closed in on Mr. 
Ruth, snapping every ‘aspect of his 
socially awakened torso. 


Stadium in her life. 


‘ about. By noon the pangs of hunger 


“These politicians!” snorted a lady 
voter, annoyed by the spectacle. She 
had plainly never been near Yankee 


Mr. Ruth uttered a bass laugh at 
this remark and hurried back to the 
privacy of his home. He made it clear 
that he will continue private through- 
out the campaign—no stumping. Con- 
sidering the crisis which overtook 
Joe Louis in the course of an elec- 
tioneering tour four years ago, this 
is probably a wise decision. Joe and 
the Babe have at least one trait in 
common: a hearty appetite. And the 
stump is no place for a man who 
needs his victuals. 


One morning in 1940, after an 
ample but early breakfast, the heavy- 
weight champion set out with his 
guides to stump Harlem for the Re- 
publicans. His eventual objective was 
a hospital visit to a policeman hurt 
in an alleged tussle with Steve Early, 
the President’s secretary, but Joseph 
found that a stumper’s route is round- 


had set in and there were still five 
meetings to appear at. By 1 o'clock 
Joe was ravenous, though still polite, 
and by 2 he could have given cards 
and spades to the wildest wolf of 
the steppes. The cop at the hospital 
did not help much. 

“I am very sorry for what hap- 
pened to you,” Joe told him weakly, 
tottering a little from hunger. “It 


won't happen under the Republicans.” { 


“I appreciate your visit very much,” 
replied the policeman. “I am a Demo- 
cratic voter myself.” 

Fumes of soup and lamb chops 
from the hospital kitchen assailed Joe’s 
nose. Staggering from the bedside, he 
aldivepeel a tactful hint to one of his 
escorts, as they climbed into the car 
again. He learned that no provision 
had been made for lunch on the trip. 

“We ought to have it cleaned up by 
5 oclock though,” said his guide 
cheerfully, “and then you can get 
yourself a little snack.” 

The irony of the words “little 
snack” and “5 o'clock” appalled the 
champion. It is on record that he 
survived and smashed all local and 
national marks at the trough that 
evening. The lesson of his political 
career, however, is too sharp for the 
highest-minded athlete, Democrat or 
Republican, to miss. 
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U. S. Army Air Transport Plane on African desert. Photo by Ivan Dmitri. 
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AIR IS EVERYWHERE, IMPARTIALLY 


“No problem has greater bearing upon us as 
individuals and as a nation than that of the 
postwar use of universal air.” 

* * * 
The founders of our nation came here to 
get away from Europe. 

Due largely to pre-air geography, our 
national history has been one with emphasis 
upon self-determination, self-sufficiency 
and isolation . . . resulting in the greatest 
nation on earth with the highest stand- 
ard of living. 

The descendants of our founders, 
however, invented a machine—the air- 
plane—that makes us more accessible to, 
and brings us infinitely closer to all of the 
earth’s inhabitants than ever before. Daily 
the world becomes effectively smaller. 

About 88 years ago our government in- 
troduced camels into Texas, New Mexico 


and Arizona to carry the mail. The ex- 
periment proved unsuccessful. Camel cara- 
vans, traveling at about 22 miles per hour, 
are still a common sight in many parts of 
the world. Contrast that speed with the 300 
miles an hour of our modern transport 
planes! 

The increasing use of the air realm for 
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national and international vehicular traffic 
rapidly is changing the relationship of all 
nations and of all peoples. This trend will 
increase, not diminish, after the war. It 
presents national and personal problems 
and opportunities. 
The U. S. has the world’s best Airlines; 
therefore we believe the way to adjust 
to this world change is for us first to 
become an airfaring nation at home— 
domestically and hemispherically. 
After the war our aviation impetus 
should be accelerated, not retarded. 
We need surface transportation, but in 
addition, we must travel above the earthin 
order to have security upon the earth. 


A. N. KEMP 
President 
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Here's the heart of the world’s fastest 
fighting craft—the deadly PT boat. 


It throbs -with more than 4000 
horsepower ... power that drives the 
80-foot hull at express-train speed. 


Its three mighty engines—a single. 


cylinder of which delivers as much 
power as an entire automobile engine 
—take a fearful beating. But they can 
take even more punishment than 
they're designed to take .. . thanks, in 
part, to a superb oil. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


For, originally required to have a 
major overhaul every 400 hours, they 
were found to get safely through 750 
hours. And in emergencies, those en- 
gines often deliver 1000 and more 
hours of service between overhauls. 


Credit, of course, goes to the Amer- 
ican craftsmanship that goes into the 
engines. But equally vital is the spe- 
cial OIL produced by America’s 
petroleum industry ... by Tide Water 
Associated and other oil companies. 


For the incredibly close tolerances 
of those engines—the terrific speeds 
at which they operate—demand su- 
premely fine lubrication to keep them 
from burning into junk. Any oil won't 
do—only an oil made to exact speci- 


fications from the world’s finest 
petroleum can suffice. 


And the country’s petroleum indus- 
try provides it... just as it provides 
the lubricants that protect, and the 
fuels that power, all mechanized 
equipment now helping to force the 
unconditional surrender of our foes. 


Tide Water Associated, together 
with America’s other oil companies, 
is working to provide your son, your 
brother, or whoever dear to you is in 
the Service, with every aid petroleum 
can provide. If we have helped to 
make his life safer and his task easier, 
we've filled a vital role. 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
New York . Tulsa ° San Francisco 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS OF PENNSYLVANIA OILS 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 





GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DROP 
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BOOKS 
Englishman Who Knows Us ~ 


Englishmen love to criticize America— 
and Americans love to read what they 
say. 

From ’way back in the days when Hec- 
tor St. John de Crévecoeur first started 
the fad right after the Revolution, Eu- 
ropeans have taken potshots at us. Some- 
times their criticism has been kindly; 
sometimes they have managed to get 
definitely under the Yankee: skin. 

In “The American Character,” Denis 
William Brogan is the latest Englishman 
to essay the difficult undertaking of 
delineating America. He is also one of 
the most successful at the task—probably 
because he loves us. 

Scottish-born, Glasgow-educated, and 
polished at Cambridge (Massachusetts), 
Brogan has spent several years living 
comfortably in the United States—in 40 
of them. You could drop him on a side 
street in Duluth or in Scollay Square, 
Boston, or on that fantastic bridge which 
crosses the Golden Gate in San Francisco 
and he would know exactly where he 
was. 

The sights, the accents, the deep be- 


The American character excites Brogan 


liefs, the foibles, the poetry, and the 
military glory that have produced Amer- 
ica make up this exciting, witty, and 
intelligent book. Gazing but never 
squinting at the American scene, and ever 
ready with the facts of our history, Bro- 
gan gives us a picture of the United 
States which resembles a combination of 
John Adams’s diaries, Walt Whitman’s 
dreams, Ulysses S. Grant’s abilities, Abra- 

Lincoln’s hopes, Cole Porter’s songs, 
and this particular Englishman's humor. 
He has read deeply and intelligently in 
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-Some Suggestions About 


Your Future Career 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE AND TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


Every young man with a job to do now—whether it 
is training for the services, or actually serving, as 
millions of you are—looks forward to the day when 
he can begin his career. 

There are going to be many exciting things to do. 

From what we see ahead for aluminum, may we 
venture a few suggestions? 

You can learn a lot about the progressiveness 
of a future employer by finding out what he is 
doing about using aluminum in his business. For 
instance... 

If you see a lot of aluminum on a new product, 
that’s a good line for you to sell. 

If you see a lot of aluminum used in the shop to 
make things light and easy to handle, that’s a good 
company to be with. ; 

If you see a chance to make anything, or sell any- 
thing, or work with anything made of aluminum, 
you’re going to be way out in front. 

This is how we see it at Alcoa... the first name 
in Aluminum. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
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our history—in between visits to neigh- 
borhood bars and juke boxes, black-tie 
dinners in Cleveland, poppings-in at the 
Muncie, Ind., high school, and highbrow 
lectures at the University of Chicago. 


The Grass: The first third of Brogan’s 
book zips through the hectic early years 
of the republic when, as Archibald Mac- 
Leish said and Brogan quotes: 


East were the . 
Dead kings and the remembered 
__ sépulchers: 
West was the grass. 


A hundred historians have fed __ this 
story to us with a glut of documenta- 
tion and footnotes; few have set down 
so glibly the “westward course of em- 
pire” that by 1890 had led an unnamed 
versifier to chant: 


Across the plains where once there 
’ roamed the Indian and the Scout, 
The Swede with alcoholic breath sets 
rows of cabbage out. 


In the course of arriving at that state, 
Brogan notes, Americans became “anti- 
militarists but never anti-military.” Look- 
ing upon the DAR, GAR, Spanish War 
veterans, and American Legionnaires on 
parade of a Saturday afternogn, he con- 
cludes that we have “combined a ra- 
tional and civilized horror of war’s waste 
and inhumanity with a simple and... 
natural pleasure in the trappings of war.” 

This generalization on our character 
leads Brogan to what is probably one of 
the best judgments of the Civil War that 
has come along recently. To him as 
to most sound historians, it was the 
Civil War which made America. With a 
deep respect for the accomplishments of 
the tacticians and generals, he tells why 
Northern victory was inevitable. This 
can be summed up in the word “pro- 
duction!” It was the incredible outpour- 
ing of Northern manufacturers, Northern 
railroad geniuses, and Northern indus- 
trialists which, more than manpower, 
beat the South and allowed Sherman to 
march to the sea. 

And the same spirit of Yankee in- 
genuity, of waiting until one’s back is to 
the wall and then “turning to” with a 
will, is what Brogan believes started the 
United States off to win the present war. 


The Country: Brogan, who has a de- 
lightful, if sometimes snobbishly academ- 
ic, sense of humor, finds the American 
character pretty exciting. True, he can- 
not refrain from poking a little fun at 
what he calls a “ribald and irreverent 
country,” but he has this finally to say: 

“A country has the kind of army its 
total ethos, its institutions, ‘ resources, 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 


habits of peaceful life, make possible to 

it. The American army is many of a Of ¢ 
country which is law-respecting without Ge 
being law-abiding. It is the army of a 

country which, having lavish natural aS: 
wealth provided for it and lavish artificial 

wealth created by its own efforts, is é 























Farmer Finchley 











You’re supposed to use a confident approach, F.F. And your stance 
is wrong. Otherwise the beast would like that currycomb. Horses 
have horse sense, you know—but this one thinks you’re stalking him! 
There are ways of doing things about a farm—and ways, too, of doing 
them wrong. The real trouble with you is you haven’t been brought 
up with Farm JouRNAL. r 


The reason for Farm JOURNAL’s immense popularity in 2,500,000 

rural families is that it helps 10,000,000 farm people to do the right 

thing by themselves. It helps them seed and reap to advantage—and 

to take advantage of farming lore gathered over the years from the 

experiences of other true dirt-farmers as well as from the most modern 

agricultural scientists. Farm JouRNAL helps keep farm women con- 

| a scious of the world-at-large, and the young folk interested and am- 

Ge. roe bitious. Reasons enough to account for FARM JOURNAL’S position as 
the largest, most influential, rural magazine. 


Of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 0) OS 8a bs © Ope GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
ONE | 


spissie dts ennal anaes aso Farrer s Wife Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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Diesel engines — electric motors — 
heavy machines of all kinds — are 
being shipped in low-cost crates made 
possible by the use of FIBREEN. In 
the textile industry, FIBREEN has re- 
placed as many as three layers of 
wrapping and the single thickness of 
FIBREEN gives better protection at 
lower cost. Many products, formerly 
shipped in box cars, are now wrapped 
in FIBREEN and shipped in open cars, 


Use FIBREEN for 
Small Packages 


Small parts, wrapped 
in tear-resistant 
| FIBREEN, are pro- 
tected from moisture and dirt. Try 
a few rolls in your shipping room. 


Get a Sample — Test it! 
Crumple a piece of FIBREEN! See 
how it resists tearing! See why it is 
so successfully used to protect war 
shipments from exposure to weather. 
Let us show you how FIBREEN can 
give better protection to your prod- 
ucts in transit and cut costs. 
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extravagant and wasteful. It is the army 
of a country in which melodramatic pes- 
simism is often on the surface but below 
it is the permanent optimism of a people 
that has licked a more formidable enem 
than Germany or Japan, primitive No 
America. It is the army of a country 
whose national motto has been ‘root, hog, 
or die.’ When convinced that death is 
the alternative, the hog roots. It is the 
army of an untidy country which has 
neither the time, the temperament, nor 
the need for economy. It is the army 
of a country in which great economic 
power is often piled up for sudden use; 
a final, decisive military blow is merely 
a special variety of ‘corner.’ It is the 
army of a country of gamblers who are 
more or less phlegmatic in taking and cal- 
culating their losses, but who feel with 
all their instincts that they can never 
go wrong over a reasonable period of 
time in refusing to sell America short.” 
(THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. By D. W. 
Brogan. 169 pages. Knopf. Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. $2.50.) 


Other New Books 


Or Smuuinc Peace. By Stefan Heym. 
364 pages. Little, Brown. $2:50. The au 
thor of “Hostages” writes a rousing melo- 
drama, complete with spies, intelligence 
officers, a young American hero, and, of 
course, a beautiful and mysterious girl. 
The setting is North Africa. The swift- 
moving story has a feeling of plausibility, 
for Heym never neglects to build up his 
characters into recognizable human be- 
ings. Good reading. 


THe DreaM oF Puuuip II. By Edgar 
Maass. 310 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
Less a biography than a study of an age 
and a series of excellent portraits of some 
of the great and near-great of the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Maass, an 
expert in his field, builds a sound struc- 
ture around the dour figure of Philip, 
shows how he mitigated the threat of 


Turkey, lost Holland, and saw his armada - 


beaten by the British, but won Portugal 
and extended Spanish influence to the 
Western Hemisphere. 


THE BuILpING oF JALNA. By Mazo de 
la Roche. 366 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $2.50. ‘Ninth in Miss de la 
Roche’s perennial series on the fabulous 
estate that housed the Whiteoak clan, 
this one takes up its beginnings in 1850 
when the imperious Irish beauty Adeline 
Court and her husband Philip Whiteoak 
built Jalna on the shore of Lake Ontario. 
No ere ommay of the ~ ee manse is 
omitted—from the t chi to the 

bed from India tn which 
all the Whiteoak children were born, 
and even the scarlet Virginia creeper 
which twines symbolically through the 


chronicle. So heavily have the previous ° 


Jalna books documented its past that 
the author now finds herself with noth- 
ing new to say. 


210 Newbury St. w re Boston I6, Mass. 
eee 


















W, hat’s Ghead for 
STOCKS 


When Germany Falls? 


wi pent-up demands, huge buy- 
ing power, tremendous foreign 
needs cause post-war business boom and 
much higher stock prices? UNITED'S 
new report “What to Expect When 
War Ends” discusses these timely ques- 
tions and presents 


§7 Outstanding Stocks 
— Representing 7 groups of securities 
particularly attractive for current invest- 
ment, including 
7 Growth Stocks with new products 
8 Beneficiaries of pent-up demand 
9 With big potential foreign trade 
_8 New Management Stocks 
7 Free of reconversion problems 
10 With 25-year dividend records 
8 Low-Priced stocks below 15 


Yours with 6 Weeks’ “TRIAL” . 


We will send this special 57-Stock 
Report and UNITED Weekly Bulletin 
Service for 6 weeks to new readers for 
only $2. 

Send $2 for Report N-26 NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
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we 
ARE LOOKIN 
FOR 2 men 


@ One of America’s manufacturers of 
heat transfer equipment has two at- 
tractive openings for graduate me- 
chanical engineers. A sound peacetime 
fature is assured because of diversifi- 
cation of products and markets. 

One opening is for a chief design en- 
gineer experienced on cellular and 


tubular automotive radiators pro- burs 
duced in high volume quantities. 

The other opening is for a chief design the | 
engineer, preferably with master’s de- 

gree in heat transfer with minimum of com 
10 years’ experience on equipment FE 
such as heating and refrigeration coils, 
heat exchangers, unit heaters and rude 
coolers, air conditioning and other 

similar equipment. ~ seco 
As these replacement openings are 

known in the organization, feel free feet 


to write in complete confidence, Send 
recent photo. Box 128, NEWSWEEK, * 
152 W 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. ASK 























BACK OF EVERY ATTACK . oa 


ee wire rope 


GIVES BOMBER cae S SPLIT-SECOND CONTROL 


A pilot flies his bomber through black 
bursts of flak toward an enemy target. Suddenly 
the bombardier’s voice comes through the inter- 
com, “Ox target!’ Then, “Bombs away!” 

From take-off to target, the bomber’s engines, 
rudders, bomb releases are controlled to split 
seconds by Preformed wire repe. Thousands of 
feet of it go into the rigging of a bomber. 


Every foot of it on all our fighting planes is 
Preformed — because only this superior wire rope 
gives the long life, the never-failing action air- 
plane controls must have. 

Preformed is proving in the sky—as it has 
proved on sea and land—that it is the tough wire 
rope for the tough war jobs. Back of every attack, 
Preformed is in there fighting. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 











MOVIE 





Murder in the Smart Set 


Accorded only a hasty last-minute 
ballyhoo by ‘Twentieth Century-Fox, 
“Laura” turns out to. be a psychological 
whodunit in the very best style. This 
despite the fact that the dramatization of 
Vera Caspary’s novel is so full of the 
brittle chitchat and swanky appoint- 
ments of café society that studio pub- 
licists refer to the film as a “whocom- 
mittedit.” 2 

The screen play begins a few days 
after a person or persons unknown rang 
Laura Hunt’s doorbell, took hasty aim 
in the dark, and blew her head off with 
a load of buckshot. Assigned to the case, 
Police Detective McPherson (Dana An- 
drews) pries into Laura’s past by grilling 
the lady’s most intimate friends: a so- 
phisticated, wealthy newspaper columnist 
(Clifton Webb) who singlehandedly 
built Laura into an impressive advertis- 


Tierney and Webb: “whocommittedit” 


ing executive, her weakling fiancé (Vin- 
cent Price), the fiancé’s jealous “patron- 
ess” (Judith Anderson), and Laura’s 
faithful maid (Dorothy Adams). 

Interested in building up his characters, 
the producer-director Otto Preminger gets 
his story off to a deliberate start, includ- 
ing a halting flashback that fits the fas- 
cinating Laura (Gene Tierney) into the 
picture. This casualness, however, makes 
all the more, effective a surprising twist 
in the middle of the narrative and a 
gathering suspense. 

Although “Laura” is compounded of 


= 


regulation melodrama, Preminger’s ap- 
proach is both subtle and sure. The 
film’s dialogue is adult; the players, far 
above average for the whodunit course. 
Webb, making his first screen appearance, 
almost steals the picture with a brilliantly 
bland-and-acid characterization of a mid- 
dle-aged man-about-town; he is matched, 
however, by Andrews’s contrastingly nor- 
mal impersonation of an intelligent if im- 
pressionable cop who falls in love with a 
picture on the wall. 


The Major and the Missus 


Apparently Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon are teaming up to challenge 
Myrna Loy’s and William Powell’s mara- 
thonic record. as the official Darby and 
Joan of the screen. Consorts for the first 
time as Mr. and Mrs. Sam Gladney in 
“Blossoms in the Dust” and subsequently 
joined as Mr. and Mrs. Miniver and as 
M. and Mme. Curie, the co-stars are man 
and wife again in Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s “Mrs. Parkington.” Although their 
latest film presents a special kind of 
Americana with the accent on robber 
barons, the title is the payoff—this, as a 
calculated box-office bull’s-eye, is what 
the industry delicately refers to as a 
woman’s picture. 

Like the Louis Bromfield novel on 


which it is based, the screen play is told - 


in flashbacks, beginning in 1938 with 
Miss Garson, artfully assisted by Jack 


Dawn’s make-up, doddering around as 


RSs 


y »" 


- Newsweek, Ocroser 28, 1944 











the ancient, wrinkled widow of the flam- 


boyant Maj. Augustus Parkington. Re- 
viewing her descendants in her 84th 
year, the matriarch decides they were 
hardly worth her trouble or the Major's 
buccaneering enterprise. 

One of her daughters (Gladys Cooper) 
is a thin-lipped, acidulous lush; her 
pomgons son-in-law (Edward Arnold) 

as embezzled the embarrassingly round 
sum of $31,000,000. With minor varia- 
tions, the remainder, of the \dynasty is 
similarly unequipped to face the brave, 
new world. 

The flashbacks into Susie Parkington’s 
sterner past, beginning in a boarding- 
house in a Nevada mining town, occupy 
the greater part of the 124-minute run- 
ning time. In a characteristically impul- 
sivé gesture, the young, handsome, and 
wealthy Parkington marries the Nevada 
yokel when one of his mines blows 
up and leaves the girl an orphan. In a 
bewildering New York, Susie learns how 
to dress and act as befits their stra- 
tegic salient on the fringe of a helpless 
400, how to handle the Major in his 
amorous and predatory off moments, and, 
finally, how to descend on England 
where, with the side-line Coaching of the 
Prince of Wales, she retrieves her sus- 
ceptible, middle-aged husband from un- 
der the tilted nose of a titled, fox-hunt- 
ing blonde. 

Although the director, Tay Garnett, 
allows the lengthy narrative to lag in 
spots, he documents a fabulous _pe- 
riod. with a number of solid characteriza- 
tions. Miss Garson does a businesslike job 


Pidgeon and Garson, espoused again as the Parkingtons in pre-eutilonia days 





- PIPE 


They’re amazingly sweeter from the very 
first puff because Linkman’s exclusive 
ipe-smoking machine smokes every 


R. GRABOW pipe...Yes... Pre-Smoked 
orth 


-.- with Edgew tobacco... there’s no 
bite, no bitter taste, no breaking in. If 
our dealer cannot supply you, remem- 
r that right now a large percentage 
of Dr. GRABOW Pre-S Pipes go 
to service men overseas. 


Fashioned by M. Linkman & Co. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smahed DE LUXE . ‘1.50 Dr. GRABOW /Pre-Smohed SUPREME . 
Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smohed TRU-GRAIN *3.50 


THE Hollycourt PIPE (WITH PATENTED GROOVE) HAS GONE TO WAR 
















witha — 
message of 
opportunity 








es, California is calling to business and 


banking executives throughout the Nation ... 
calling with a message of present and post-war 


opportunity that is commanding attention 


que! 


everywhere. California is the West’s greatest 
market, and in the development of their in- 
terests in this market many of these executives 


are finding that the unique statewide services 


es Cee 


: of this bank offer numerous advantages. Your 
. | 
inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . »« » 3,767,443,322.19 


RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.18 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 


— _ 
Wark of ANanervica 


NAL LOIN AT . 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco = Los Angeles 
Fe 
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in the trying title role and Pidgeon is 
lustily romantic in the lesser time allotted 
to the Major. Honorable mention to Cecil 
Kellaway for his brief, delightfully gentle 
caricature of Edward, Prince of Wales, 


Flappers Abroad 


Back in the early 1920s, when sweater 
girls were flappers and wolves were 
sheiks, Cornelia Otis Skinner, daughter 
of the famous actor, and Emily Kim. 
brough, a college classmate from the 
Midwest, sailed for Europe wide-eyed 
and unchaperoned. What happened to 
them—or, more correctly, what happened 
to the unsuspecting Continent—was re. 
called nostalgically and amusingly two 
years ago in the book “Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay.” As fashioned for the 
screen by Paramount, their reminiscences 


Lynn and Russell play young and gay 


make a mildly entértaining comedy of noj 
pretensions and considerable adolescent 
gaicty. E 
The shrewdest feature of the film i 
the casting of two of Paramount’s most 
promising young players in the leading 
roles. Even when the spontaneous kié 
ding turns to desperate travesty, Diam 
Lynn as the impetuous Emily and Ga 
Russell as the love-struck Cornelia ovet 
ride the defects of the script with thei 
inherent youthfulness and acquired sen 
of comedy. . 
What little story there is sees the nai 
and giggling young ladies through a ship 
board romance (with Jim Brown am 
Bill Edwards) and sundry escapades & 
London and Paris. Among the more & 
perienced adults involved are Chari 
Ruggles as Comelia’s papa and Dorot 
Gish, returning to the screen after an % 
sence of fifteen years, as her justifial 
apprehensive mother. iq 
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Big things are happening 

in the Pacific Northwest. 

A great industrial empire has 

been born. Population has 
increased. United Mainliners 
bring this thriving region, 
“gateway to Alaska and the 
Orient,”’ within hours of the Mid- 
West and Atlantic Coast. United’s 
straight, strategic Main Line Air- 
way, the nation’s oldest coast-to- 


coast route, goes where business is. 





How to get to next Satur days ga meé (and in case you dont ) 


If you're fortunate enough to possess something like an oldtime electro- 
mobile, your problem is solved. But—even the big game won’t tempt many 
a rooter’s car from the garage. For most of us realize that car-miles must 
be conserved, that every mile used takes a mile off a car’s life—and sooner 
or later this means an added task for already heavily burdened trains, 
trolleys and bus lines. 


Pr. you don’t go—you can find something to cheer for right at home—in 
the ‘‘velveted”’ goodness of an IMPERIAL highball or Manhattan. For this 
grand blend is velvet-smooth—it has a mellowness, a genial flavor that you 


will really enjoy Ask for IMPERIAL—and taste why it is one of America’s 
most-wanted whiskies 


IMPERIAL eve: 


REO u $, PA) OFF 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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| ART 
Bufano in the Open 


It will be San Francisco's first city- 
sponsored open-air art show, the first art 
exhibit ever held in the San Francisco 
Civic Center, and the first one-man show 
ever promoted by the Board of Super- 
visors. It will also be almost the first 
time fighting Beniamino Bufano, famous 
sculptor and the one man concerned, 
has won a decision. 

The affair Bufano started seven months 
ago when the new businessman mayor 











Bufano’s statuary comes into the open 


of San Francisco, Roger Lapham, told 
a press conference he was looking for 
a sculptor for a vacancy on the city art 
commission. The newspapermen  im- 
mediately suggested Bufano; they like 
the tousle-haired sculptor who lives at 
. the Press Club. 

Appointed, Bufano attended a commis- 
sion meeting—which lasted fifteen min- 
utes. He was horrified at the apparent 
lack of interest and declared his intention 
to “reform” the commission. He proposed 
a four-point program: Decoration of pub- 
lic buildings by outstanding artists, ex- 
tensive tree planting, commission-spon- 
sored performances by the San Francisco 
Symphony with a maximum ticket price 


of 50 cents, and an increase to 3 cents of - 


the % cent on the tax rate now tumed 
over to the commission. 

The tree planting was approved; the 
other suggestions, vetoed. The art plan 
in particular was shelved because of cost 
and because another commission member 
suggested the art might be “subversive.” 
Bufano exclaimed publicly: “Bastard!” 
Though he later claimed he called him- 
self the word for having joined “such 
a sterile organization,” the commission 
voted him “public censure” and a “repri- 
mand.” 


Next Bufano proposed free concerts 







































































Pay 
& 


ar 
? 


the fight . 
against 


the letdown 


What letdown? A slackening 
in any essential effort strips a 
gear in the victory drive. 

Why so? Because the real 
measure of success will be our 
ability to finish the war and make 
the transition to peace without 
losing momentum. That’s why 
Uncle Sam says: “Stay on the 
job; don’t go hunting yet. Con- 
tinue to Buy Bonds... share food 
... save fuel. Keep up the fight 
on waste.” 


It’s a temptation to stop salvag- 
ing scrap iron and steel. But in- 
dustry still needs scrap, 
whether the end products’ 
are weapons or automobiles. 
Within the steel mills and 
fabricating ‘plants, Yellow 



























































Strand Braided Safety Slings and 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope are likewise working to sus- 
tain production. Above, rope and 
slings combine to lift heavy mill 
equipment. Elsewhere they pro- 
mote efficiency in moving bars, 
tubes, plates, forgings and special 
shapes. 


Your own material handling 
operations will go smoothly in 
the care of flexible, kink-resistant 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings and long-lived Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 

Let the patented braiding 
of the one and the pre- 
forming of the other rein- 
force your defenses against 
-a letdown. Inquire today. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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by the San Francisco Symphony for serv- 
icemen in nearby camps; he thought they 
must be tired of brass bands. The com- 
mission replied that the symphony is not 
allowed to travel out of town on city 
funds. Thereupon, the sculptor thumped 
out of the meeting to seek Mayor Lap- 
ham and turn in his resignation. The 
mayor announced calmly: “Bufano may 
resign if he chooses, but I should think 
he would like to remain in the commis- 
sion.” Bufano then demanded that the 
mayor fire the rest of the commission. 
The matter rested. 


Lost in a Forest: But Bufano didn’t. 
Sept. 22 he persuaded Dewey Mead of 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
to go to Sutro Forest, where some 23 
of Bufano’s sculptures reposed in a di- 
lapidated city warehouse. These sculp- 
tures, made while the artist was employed 
by the Works Progress Administration 
and now city property, include some hu- 
man figures and heads but are mostly 
appealing animals of polished black mar- 
ble—a cat, a rabbit, a pair of seals, a 
frog, a penguin, a mouse, and a bear 
with cubs. 


Mead returned from the expedition 
even more indignant than Bufano. “I 
never in my life saw such a waste of 
money and labor,” he declared. “Some ot 
Mr. Bufano’s statues look now as though 
they had been struck with sledge ham- 
mers. Others would seem to have had 
acid poured over them. One piece that 
cost $8,000 has had the nose knocked off. 
Many of the working models are smashed 
to bits. At least someone should put the 
pieces where the people who paid for 
them can see them once in-a while.” 

The Board of Supervisors started an in- 
vestigation to determine why the sculp- 
tures had never been displayed. Then 
Dick Chase of The San Francisco News 
suggested that they be exhibited to give 
all interested parties a chance to view 
them and bid for the pieces they want. 
Oct. 9 the Board of Supervisors voted 
unanimously to hold a show in the San 
Francisco Civic Center Plaza (a block- 
wide park fronting on City Hall) at “an 
unspecified date” and “for a limited period 
of time.” And they authorized expendi- 
ture of $300 to pay for transporting the 
tremendously heavy statuary from the 
city warehouse. 

Bufano accepted the victory with some 


cynicism: “It’s taken me five years to get 


them into the open air. I hope they stay 
there.” 


Kuniyoshi Captures Carnegie 
The top prize was not a surprise: it 
went to a perennial winner. The famous 
annual exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh, one of the biggest art 
compeaiaions in America, opened last 
week with the announcement that Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, pipe-smoking native Japanese 
who has lived in this country since 1906 
and is established as one of our top 







YES, 1ODENT Comes 
IN TWO TEXTURES. 


‘No. 1 for teeth easy-to- 
bryten—No. 2 for teeth hard- 
to-bryten. Made by a dentist 
to safely remove smudges 
—even smoke smudge. 


WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 
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e In the parlance of pollsters and 
politicians, each stalk of the stuff 
you see strewn about the opponents 
above represents a prospective vote. 


¢ How many for which man, we 
don’t know. Maybe the “yea” straws 
for one side are way ahead of the 
others. Maybe they’re just about 
evenly matched. : 


e This much we do know, however. 
When Election Day rolls around, 
actual figures . . . not ephemeral 
straws—will determine the results. 


e Americans, in deciding an issue, 
prefer to conduct their affairs that 
way. Their regard for sound and 


impartial figures is reflected in their 
business dealings, too. 


e And their desire to have those 
figures in the least time, at the low- 
est cost, is reflected in their constant 
and increasing use of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods. 


¢ The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Tll., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTONMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES and METHODS 
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Maule You CAN Have a Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and property because of the lack of 
fence protection, don’t continue the risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a 
sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, have it inspected and 
reconditioned if necessary. Consult the long-experienced Page Fence firm near you about 
all fence plans, including styles, engineering, erecting, repairs and moving. No obliga- 
tion for cost estimates. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send name of Association 
member nearest you., Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 









PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


6” Loan 
for 


VICTORY 


y, 


IF INTERESTED In 
SALES POSITION OR AGENCY, 
STATE QUALIFICATIONS ETC. 


MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC. 
200 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 
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Finch Telecommunications, Inc , Passaic, N 



















Speakers— Singers 


Lavoris removes objectionable matter, leaving the tissues clean 
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painters, took first prize of $1,000 with 
“Room 110.” It is a still life typical of 
the “exquisitely sensitive technique that 
won Kuniyoshi a Carnegie second prize 
in 1939 and an honorable mention in 
1931. ; 

‘ But for the first time in the annual’s 
history, two women took second ($700) 
and third ($500) prizes respectively: 
Marion Greenwood with her forthright 
study of a Negro, “Mississippi Girl,” and 
Doris Lee with a typical piece of feminine 
whimsy titled “Siesta.” Among the four 
honorable-mention winners is a member 
of the famous painting Soyer family, 
Raphael (there are two portraits of him 
in the show by other artists), and two 
artists who also won places on the 
1945 Pepsi-Cola calendar (Newsweek, 
July 31): Waldo Peirce with a pleasant 
flower study and Stuart Davis with a 
kaleidoscopic abstraction. 





Winners: Kuniyoshi’s “Room 110” ... 





. . and Greenwood’s “Mississippi Girl” 
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hemical Angel 7 
The only thing that saved the Detroit 
ymphony from extinction in 1942 was 
n alias. As the Detroit Orchestra . (of 
odd men), it performed on a series 
local broadcasts sponsored by Sam’s 
-Rate department stores (NEWSWEEK, 
Net, 26, 1942): It just managed to 
queak through the year. 
Last week, the Detroit Symphony 
its 30th anniversary season—with 
10 musicians under Karl Krueger, Amer- 
an conductor, and an assured year of 
concerts. Its budget was $600,000; 
here was a Victor recording contract 
htely tucked away for signature after 
ting of the Petrillo ban, and a 52-week 
ponsored radio series was to start on the 
utual network Oct. 21 (Saturday, 8:30- 





®§p.m., EWT). This resurrection, accom- 


lished in two years, was the handiwork 
phonic music’s newest angel: Hen- 
H. Reichhold, founder and chairman 
the board of Reichhold Chemicals, 
nc. and since 1943 president of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestea: : 
Socially shy, Reichhold tried to remain 
n anonymous donor when the Detroit 
as staging a comeback in 1948. But a 
ot of money was needed fast, and the 
Berlin-born industrial chemist came for- 
ard with a gift too big to be held name- 
ess—$160,000 to hire Krueger, then con- 


| uctor of the Kansas City Philharmonic, 


nd a larger orchestra for twenty con- 
erts, Each concert in the huge Masonic 
emple was sold out. Reichhold then de- 
ided to enlarge the orchestra from 92 to 
10 men for a full-dress 1944-45 season 


#ith outstanding soloists. 2 


Reichhold himself is an amateur violin- 
it of considerable skill. Because Henry 


@ord wouldn’t give him a 5-cent-an-hour 


aise on his first job in this country (in 
ord’s paint laboratories); he went into 
he chemical business for himself in 1927. 
ince then, he has built his little com- 
any into a worldwide organization 
hich does a $30,000,000 yearly busi- 
ess. But Reichhold will not mention his 
hemicals over the air. A discreet an- 
ouncement during each program will 
ll Jisteners. that they have heard the 


petroit Symphony “through the courtesy 


! Henry H. Reichhold.” 


aliet Who: 

From Box 8 in the Diamond Horse- 
hoe, ballerina Alicia Markova bowed and 
nied. Farther down the line in Box 17, 
ulerina Irina Baronova held court. 
cross the house, in Box 14, Mia Slaven- 
4 waved to fans. and friends. In the or- 
kestra below, premier danseur Igor 
wuskevitch—now in Navy blue—pushed 


@ Way through admirers who had just 


» od Zorina. 

the huge stage of the Metropolitan 
pera House—where the. Ballet Theater 
opening its annual fall season in New 








r7) ; 
Weil, Mr. Brown, I’m going to take over that garage at the corner 


of Main and Elm. You learn a lot patching up wounded tanks 
under fire —and | figure there are plenty of run-down automo- 
biles around here that need fixing. Bill Smith from our outfit is 
going to be my helper.” 

Joe was wounded in Italy. What he saw there made him appre- 
ciate what America means in opportunity—in freedom to choose 
the work he wants to do, the Congressman he believes in, or the 
brand of goods he prefers. 


Joe has saved up enough money to start his own business. He 
hopes to make a profit on these savings he’s risking — and to 
share_in the rising standard of living he believes this country will 


_ see after the war. He knows that Bill, his helper, must profit, too 


—in good wages — if the thing’s going to work. 

Joe would laugh at you if you called him a capitalist. Yet the . 

biggest indystrial plant has exactly the same problem as Joe's: 

using its resources to further the war effort, planning to risk its 

capital in a free America where there can be more and better 
jobs and a higher post-war standard 
of living in which all will share. ‘The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 2481 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
‘FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 
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HEARING 
AID 


with New “Look of Youth’ 
Brings New Poise, Confidence 
to Hard of Hearing : 








NEW ZENITH RADIONI 
with Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


Described in FREE Booklet! Mail coupon 
below today for your copy. Tells how 
thousands of hard-of-hearing now feel 
casual and at ease with Zenith’s smartly 
styled plastic earphone and cord which 
complements any complexion. Contains 
valuable information for all hard-of- 
hearing. 













Model A-2-A 


$40 Complete, Ready to Wear 


FREE BOOKLET tells how Zenith combines 
its leadership in “Radionics Exclusively’’ 
with precision mass production to bring 
ou at $40 an even finer hearing aid than 
nith’s first $50,000 hand-made model. 
Also describes many other Zenith advan- 
tages. Send coupon below at once! 
Also available—New Bone Coxduction and Bonee 
Air Zeniths for the few whose physicians recome 
mend these types. Each only $10 more, complete. 






Sem RADIO - 


S68 Us maT ore 
RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


oo = @PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL: ==4 














a 
8 Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. NW-9 ; 
1 P.O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois ' 
1 Please send me your Free booklet about 1! 
» Radionic Hearing. : 
1 
a Name } 
ade 
S  Gity ‘ 
; * State 8 
2 ap a ao am ae os op a os = ap eseeeeennennn! 
COPYRIGHT 6944, ZENITH RADIO corP. 
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York—Tamara Toumanova, back from 


Hollywood, danced - “Swan Lake.” Ta- 
tiana Riabouchinska and choreographer- 
dancer David Lichine, also returned from 
the West Coast, romped through Li- 
chine’s gaily boisterous “Graduation 

Ball.” Normalcy returned only when the 
Ballet Theater regular, Nora Kaye, took 
over the stage in Antony Tudor’s “Pillar 
of Fire.” 

It was as confusing as an all-star base- 
ball game, But it was an object lesson in 
what growing ballet popularity has done 
to ballet personnel. As a concert form, 
ballet is now a consistent sellout. Two 
major companies—Ballet Theater and 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—will tour 
the country this year. A brand-new 
third—Ballet International—will make its 
debut in New York Oct. 30. 

Through the work of such choreogra- 

phers as George Balanchine, Agnes de 
Mille, and Lichine, ballet has moved into 
Broadway and standards now have be- 
come so high that musicals consider ex- 
pertly trained dancers a necessity in- 
stead of a luxury (NEwswEEK, Oct. 25, 
1943). Thus, bigger checks and brighter 
lights are luring many stars away from 
the pure art form that produced them. 
A ballerina used to dedicate her life to a 
—— which paid at its best—and 
or a few scant years at that—only around 
$1,000 a month. Nowadays, if she is at 
the top, $1,000 a week and more is 
possible. 


Balletomane’s Guide: These innova- 
tions are introducing ballet to a new pub- 
lic. For budding enthusiasts and for be- 
wildered balletomanes who may wonder 
where their wandering favorites are danc- 
ing tonight, NEWSWEEK presents a line- 
up of this season’s most important 
changes: 


Auicta Markova: The latest ballerina 
to step into the $1,000-a-week class, the 
queen of the classic style has left the 
Ballet Theater and is now awaiting re- 
hearsals for Billy Rose’s forthcoming “The 
Seven Lively Arts.” With her will be 
ANTON DOoLIN, now a Ballet Theater 
guest star. 7 


Intna Baronova: She began life at 14 
as a full ballerina and has danced with 
the Original Ballet Russe, Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, and Ballet Theater. At 
25 Baronova is also a veteran of Holly- 
wood and Broadway. Her current show: 
“Follow the Girls.” 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA: Although she 
and FREDERIC FRANKLIN opened “Song 
of Norway” on the West Coast and in 
New York, both are now back with their 
home company, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 


TaTIANA RiaBoucuinsKa: She has be- 
come another West Coaster because her 
choreographer husband, Davip LIcHINE, 
does movie work. Now, however, she is 
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An important 
message to previous 
Tucson visitors 


It is very important to have 
confirmed reservations and to 
make them well in advance. 
Living accommodations, espe- 
cially in the peak months of 
January, February and March, 
are limited and we are anx- 
ious to save you any incon- 
venience or embarrassment. 


For information and fone 
klet, write our 23- 
non- -profit Tucson Suns ine 
Climate Club, 4444-A Rialto, 

Tucson, Arizona. 


© Guest ranches © Excellent 
private schools © American 
and European plan hotels e 


P.S. War hasn’t changed Tuc- 
son’s famous climate. Skies 
are still blue, air is warm, 
dry, invigorating! 
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pearing with him as guest star in New 
3k with the Ballet Theater. Lichine is 
» doing the choreography for “Rhap- 
dy,” the forthcoming Fritz Kreisler 
peretta which will feature Patricia Bow- 
an, long a Broadway convert, and 
sorge Zoritch, a former member of the 
allet Russe de Monte Carlo who 
ritched his allegiance last year with 
Barly to Bed.” 


TamMaRA TouMaANova: Now a con- 
med Hollywoodian as the wife of the 
sovie director-producer Casey Robinson, 
the “Black Pearl of the Russian Ballet” 
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’ 
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__ J's appearing as guest star with the Ballet 


Theater during the coming season. Lat- 
est movie: “Days of Glory.” 





F Bob Golby photo 
Toumanova came back from Hollywood 
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Mia SLavenska: A Yugoslav and for- 
mer ballerina with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, she now finds it more in- 
teresting and profitable to tour for Co- 
lumbia Concerts with her own small bal- 
let company. 


Sono Osato: Formerly of the Ballet 
Theater, the half-Japanese, half-Ameri- 
can Miss Osato was a smash hit in “One 
ouch of Venus,” which she has now left. 
phe is awaiting rehearsals for the ex- 
pected Leon Bernstein-Jerome Rob- 
bins-Oliver Smith musical “On the 


tationed near New York, this great clas- 
ic male dancer will appear as guest star 
with the Ballet Theater in New York. 


| ANDRE Ecievsxy: Snatched from the 
Wallet Theater, he will be the principal 
star of the new Ballet International. Cur- 
tatly, however, he is performing .as 
lest star with the Ballet Theater. It 
ould only happen in the ballet. 
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eREASE for GEARS 
but NOT for SHAVING 


Grease is great for machines, but men hate 
to put it on their faces. That’s why so many 


— wilts whiskers faster 
— snowy white in color 


men are switching from ordinary brushless 
to the new Mennen Brushless Shave — it’s 
a cream, not a grease! In either jar or tube. 


spreads easily, rapidly 

soothes dry, tender skin 

not messy, washes off easily 
goes farther, costs less per shave 


A CREAM, 
NOT GREASE 








rofit by 
Controlled Heating 





Each day’s heating requirements for your 
building differ. One day may be cold, the 
next day may be warm. There’s only one 
way you can obtain comfortable heat with 
rationed fuel—by installing a heating sys- 
tem that is aytomatically controlled. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam. 


Heating is a controlled system. There’s 
no a or underheating. ... No 
costly waste of rationed fuel. With the 
Webster Moderator System, you receive 
the correct amount of heat to agree with 
any weather condition. 


Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
controlled by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically adjusts the heating 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor 
temperatures. For prompt Seuttnnene bal- 
anced distribution of steam, and even 
toom temperature throughout your build- 
ing, specify a Webster Moderator System. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster neers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large ee in America (many less than 
ten years old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed. 


If you have a problem in heating your 
building properly, write for “Performance 
Facts”. This free booklet contains case 


studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
stallations and the great savings they are 
lept. NW-10. 


effecting. Address 





In the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating there are just four control 
elements—an Outdoor Thermostat, a 
Main Steam Control Valve, a manual 
Variator and a pressure control Cabinet. 
ese controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System ... assuring the highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 
modern steam heating. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam_Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. iss8 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Issues That Change Votes 


by RAYMOND MOLEY ~ 


Tn law, an issue is a point pre- 
sented to the court or a jury as a basis 
for decision between the parties to a 
suit. In politics, an issue is a point 
which voters use as a reason for voting 
one way or the other. 

Issues have only a minor influence 
in deciding votes. The voter is moved 


largely by instincts—by habit or emo- _ 


tion or prejudice. And elections are 
decided by many factors other than 
arguments. These I shall discuss later, 
but first let us look at issues. 

* In surveying this campaign in a doz- 
en states, I attempted to learn what 
issues were taking hold of voters 
and what issues were not. My con- 
clusions follow. Many readers will dis- 
agree with the importance I give to 
this point or that, but such dissenters 
should remember that issues appeal 
with various degrees of emphasis to 
different people. Arguments that go 
well in one section may be duds in 
other sections. This is an over-all pic- 
ture. 


Weak Issues 


Roosevelt wants to be a dictator. 
This issue never took hold. 

Roosevelt is Commander-in-Chief. 
Americans are too smart for this one. 
They know that the makers of the 
Constitution put the civilian President 
over the generals because they wanted 
to prevent military dictatorship. They 
never intended to make the President 
a real military director, especially over 
civilians. You will hear less and tess 
of this dud. . . i " 

Preserve free enterprise. This is a 
good one, but it has not been driven 


_ home. People are against being pushed 


around, but they believe in govern- 
ment regulation of many things. 

Republicans are isolationists. Good 
only in two or three spots, like New 
York City. People see little difference 
between the parties on international- 
ism. 

Dewey is Hoover. Old stuff! People 
know that 1944 is not 1932. 

Dewey is Wall Street. Bryan wore 
this out years ago. Wall Street itself is 
no longer a bogy, and many interna- 
tional bankers are now for Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt made a big debt. People 
have lost count. 


Strong Issues 


Labor and Hillman. Very strong 
point with small business and farmers, 
Hillman scares the AFL, too. Com- 
munism is feared. 

Roosevelt will keep boys in service 
after war. Dewey-drew blood with 
this. More evidence will come out. 

Pearl Harbor. People are suspicious, 
64 later in the campaign this will be 

ot. 

The New Deal is old. Here’s one the 
New Deal can’t answer. 


The Palace Guard, Hopkins and 


Ickes. People don’t like them. 

Dewey lacks experience. Very 
strong point. Hard to, answer. 3 

Roosevelt can't solve unemploy- 
ment. Few people believe government 
can solve unemployment. They be- 
lieve that there will be more jobs un- 
der Republicans. 


Emotional Issues 


These are not talked: about much. 
Can’t be elaborated in speeches. But 
they move people. 

Lack of old Roosevelt vitality. Peo- 
ple are worried. Will grow increasing- 
ly concerned if the President cannot 
show old healthy, vigorous self. Lack 
confidence in Truman. 

War weary. As war’s end approach- 
es, people turn from reminders of 
dark days of war. It was that way in 
1918 and 1920. 

Time for a change. Good refrain 
for Dewey.: People want new faces, 
new interests, 


But many things other than these 
issues will figure in this election. The 
size of the vote; weather on election 
day; the relative efficiency of the or- 
ganizations, from national headquar- 
ters to township and precinct; the 
amount of work done by the 26 Re- 


. publican governors; the trend; and 


the last-minute bandwagon appeal. 
And, most of all, the breaks. Things 
can happen to a candidacy by acci- 
dent or stupidity. So far, the trend and 
the breaks have helped Dewey. The 
critical days are ahead. Dewey started 
from behind. He has gained more 
ground than did Willkie in 1940. Can 
he end in front? I don’t know. No- 
body knows. 
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©1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


A new “Champion’in invasion warfare! 


TUDEBAKER WEASEL 


help pay for America’s air might 


Speed up your bond purchases now. Encour- 
age our men and women in uniform. Every 
$3 you invest in bonds brings you hack $4. 


HOLD ON TO EVERY BUND! 


BUILT BY STUDEBAKER... POWERED BY 
STUDEBAKER CHAMPION ENGINE 


| gu what a former Studebaker 
man who landed in Normandy 
recently wrote a friend in the factory 
back home about the Weasel, the 
Army’s new cargo and personnel car- 
rier that’s officially called the M-29: 


“While still on the beach, I saw 
one thing that made me feel good and 
think of you guys. It was a Stude- 
baker Weasel going up and down 
between all the fire carrying wounded 
boys to a hospital area. That work 
of you fellows helped to save many 
a soldier’s life.” 


Brainchild of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the War 


Department and Studebaker engi- 
neers, this remarkable vehicle is 
powered by the famous Studebaker 
Champion engine and built in the 
Studebaker factories under contract 
with the Ordnance Department, 
Army Service Forces. 

Like a weasel in stealth and swift- 
ness, in sure-footed movement on all 
kinds of terrain, the Weasel aug- 
ments a list of Studebaker wartime 
manufacturing assignments that in- 
cludes Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress and big, 
multiple-drive military trucks. 


x 
Awarded To All °\ Studebaker Plants 





The Master's Touch... 


It’s the master’s touch that makes 
the putt roll straight and true across 
the green...drop unerringly into the 
cup. And in whiskey, too, it’s the 
master’s touch that makes the dif- 
ference...the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the maker. Consider, if you 
will, Seagram’s 7 Crown... 

Every appreciative sip tells you 
that this is no ordinary whiskey! Its 
rare bouquet, its flavor, its wonderful 
lightness reflect the 87-year Seagram 
tradition of craftsmanship and 


integrity in the making of fine whis- 
kies...the skill that only the years 
can bring. 

All through the war the quality of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown has not changed. 
Today, thanks to Seagram’s fore- 
sight, it’s the same pre-war luxury 
whiskey you’ve always enjoyed... 
although it’s scarce, occasionally, 
there’s still enough for you to enjoy 
in moderation. Sip it slowly...savor 
its excellence . . . be thankful that 
Seagram’s 7 Crown is still to be had! 


DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR 
PLEASURE 





Most PLEASING 
Topay, Tomorrow 


AND ALWAYS 


and be Sure off ; 
Pre-War Quality , 


We 


Say Scagram's “J 
\ 














Seagram's cho J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits, 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





